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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Legislature Adjourns 


. principal event of the month of 
May, 1923, in New Hampshire, 
came early in its course, when, at 3 
o’clock in the morning of Saturday, 
May 5, the Legislature was prorogued 
by Governor Fred H. Brown after a 
session of 122 days. Its final week, as 
is usually the case, saw decisions hastily 
given upon the most important legisla- 
tion of the session and some much-de- 
bated matters left in unfinished business. 
The Governor signed all of the acts and 
resolves presented to him with the ex- 
ception of a $225,000 bond issue for a 
new dormitory at the Keene Normal 
School. From this measure he 
withheld his signature, and as it came to 
him on the last day of the session the 
effect was a “pocket veto.” 

The official volume of Session Laws 
will be less bulky than usual and is now 
in preparation by the law reporter, 
Crawford D. Henning, Esq., of Lan- 
caster. It will be included in the gen- 
eral revision of the statutes, provided 
for by the recent legislature, which will 
be a work requiring considerable time 
for its completion. | Meanwhile, heads 
of various state departments have given 
to the public summaries of, and instruc- 
tions regarding, new laws of whose ad- 
ministration they have the charge. 

One of the new statutes whose good 
effects already are apparent is that reg- 
ulating the shipment of cattle; com- 
plaints to the S, P. C, A, at Concord, a 


junction point, as to cattle car condi- 
tions, having been reduced from a large 
to a very small number. 

An interesting state publication, given 
timely issue by the co-operation of the 
departments of highways, forestry and 
fish and game, is a new road map of 
New Hampshire, up to date in all par- 
ticulars and having in the text upon its 
back much necessary information dor 
tourists and others. 


Death of John J. Donahue 


A sad feature of the month’s news was 
the death at his post of duty of John 
J. Donahue, state insurance commission- 
er. While testifying in court at Man- 
chester, in a suit in which the depart- 
ment was concerned, he dropped dead. 
The department having been without a 
deputy commissioner and chief clerk for 
some time, the immediate filling of the 
vacancy was necessary and at the next 
meeting of the governor and council 
Governor Brown named for the place 
his personal friend, Postmaster John E. 
Sullivan of Somersworth, who was at 
once confirmed by the council and took 
up the duties of the office the next day. 


Commissioner Davie 
Re-appointed 


A! the same meeting, Labor Com- 
sioner John S. B. Davie, first ap- 
pointed to that office in 1911 by Gov- 
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ernor Robert P. Bass, was re-appointed 
and confirmed for another three year 
term. Those who read the appreciative 
article upon his work in the May GRANn- 
ITE MontTHLY will understand the bene- 
fit which will come to the state from 
his continuance at the head of the labor 
bureau. The fact that Commissioner 
Davie is a Republican and Commissioner 
Sullivan, a Democrat, indicates the con- 
tinuance of the peaceful compromise 
conditions which have prevailed in the 
council chamber under this administra- 
tion. 

The board of trustees of the state 
sanatorium at Glencliffe submitted to 
the governor and council at this same 
meeting their nomination for superin- 
tendent of Dr. Robert M. Deming, for 
the past two years a member of the 
staff at the state hospital in this city, 
and it was approved. Doctor Deming 
saw over-seas service in the World War. 


Spanish War Veterans Celebrate 


NE of the few fine days in May, 

1923, was assigned by the weather 
man to the 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion, on the 17th, of the departure from 
Concord for Chickamauga of the First 
New Hampshire Regiment of Volun- 
teers for the War with Spain. A sur- 
prisingly large number of survivors of 
the regiment came to the capital on that 
day, for a parade, banquet, business 
meeting of the department of New 
Hampshire, U. S. W. V., public exer- 
cises in Representatives’ Hall at the 
state house and other features. From 
a stand erected on the state house plaza 
the parade was reviewed by Governor 
3rown, attended by his staff and coun- 
cil, and Mayor Chamberlin, accom- 
panied by the board of aldermen. The 
most impressive moment of the day 
came when the veterans massed behind 
their standards before the stand and 
renewed the oath of allegiance which 
they took a quarter of a century ago, 





The speakers at the public meeting in 
the evening were the governor and the 
mayor and Congressmen Rogers and 
Wason. During his visit to the capital 
Congressman Wason took occasion to 
deny reports of his ill health which have 
come from Washington and to say that 
he expects to be a candidate for renomi- 
nation in 1924. 


THER stimulants of political inter- 

est during the month were the ad- 
dress at Manchester by Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho, upon invitation of 
the New Hampshire Civic Association, 
and the return to his home state from 
Europe of Senator George H. Moses, 
overflowing with opposition to Presi- 
dent Harding’s proposal that the United 
States shall participate in the World 
Court of Justice. 

On the heels of Senator Borah’s ad- 
dress came a_ spirited meeting by the 
friends of the League of Nations at 
which Mr. John G. Winant was elected 
chairman of the work for the League in 
New Hampshire. There is evidently 
enough difference of opinion on ‘this 
matter to make it an interesting issue 
during the coming months. 


A‘ the annual meeting of the New 

Hampshire Old Home Week As- 
sociation, President Henry H. Metcalf 
was re-elected and Governor Brown 
was named as first vice-president. Mr. 
Metcalf has secured as chief orator of 
the tercentenary celebration, in August, 
of the settlement of the state, Judge Les- 
lie P. Snow of the supreme court, who 
takes the place which President Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth expected to fill, but 
finds himself unable to do so. 


HE purchase by Henry Ford of a 
garnet mine in the town of Danbury 
presages, it is hoped, the industrial de- 
velopment, hitherto retarded, of that im- 

mediate section of the state. 
i F 














SENATOR WILLIAM E. Borau 


Who spoke before distinguished audience in Man- 
chester May 24, under the auspices of the 
N. H. Civic Association. 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


An Interview 


C@CIENATOR Borah,” I said, “I’m 
going to tell New Hampshire 
people about you. What do you 

think I’d better emphasize ?” 

The Senator smiled that characteristic 
crooked smile of his and pushed his hair 
back from his broad forehead. 

“My conservatism,” he - said. "s 
think that would most please a New 
Hampshire audience, wou!dn’t it?” 

“They don’t consider you conserva- 
tive.” 

“But I am you know. Though I 
suppose——” he smiled again——“I 
suppose they don’t regard any one who 
wants to recognize Russia as a con- 
servative.” 

“We're inclined to think anything 


that touches Russia at all is radical.” 

“Russia itself is radical enough, to be 
sure; but for the United States to rec- 
ognize the government of Russia is a 
conservative act, backed by such pre- 
cedents as Washington’s recognition of 
the Committee of Public Safety of the 
French Revolution. The present gov- 
ernment in Russia, imperfect as it is, is 
the form of government under which 
140,000,000 people have been living for 
six years, and from all indications they 
are going on living under it for some 
years to come. Whatever we may 
think about the government it’s the part 
of conservative good sense to accept the 
situation as it is and make the best of 
it.” 
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There is one surprising and refresh- 
ing thing about William E. Borah, the 
Irreconcilable Senator from Idaho, and 
that is his absolute independence of ap- 
proach to public problems. In a day 
when most of us have time only to re- 
gard the labels of things, he bases his 
opinions on his own research into their 
inner contents. Confronted with the 
Russian situation neatly tied with red 
ribbon and labelled, “Radical: Do Not 
Touch,” he deftly unties the wrappings 
and sorts from the contents some phases 
which may be stamped “Conservative.” 
The “International Brotherhood” label 
on the League of Nations did not satis- 
fy him either. When he got through 
his careful investigation of how the 
wheels went round he turned away from 
the idea with the surprising statement 
that he opposed it, not because of its 
unattainable idealism, but of its mili- 
tarism. This is disconcerting alike to 
materials who scorn the idea of ever 
bringing the world out of war, and to 
idealists who see in the League, inef- 
fectual as it is at present, a glimmer of 
hope in a dark world. If our pet sheep 
are only wolves in sheep’s clothing it still 
seems indecent to unclothe them. It is 
even more disconcerting to have him 
suddenly challenge the peacemakers of 
the world by demanding that they 
show their sincerity by daring to pro- 
nounce War a crime. Brought up on 
stories of splendid warfare, is it any 
wonder that we hesitate to put the ban 
upon the institution? 

“We shall never have world peace” 
said the Senator earnestly, “until we 
are willing to pursue it with the same 
audacity and boldness with which we 
are wont to pursue war. You cannot 
overcome nitric acid with cologne water. 

“What the world needs now is a 
Cromwell or a Peter the Great who will 
lead for peace as the great generals of 
the past led for war.” 

But pending the arrival of that leader, 
the Senator from Idaho is not being 
idle. He has launched upon the waves 
of public opinion his idea that the solu- 





tion of international relations involves 
three preliminary steps—the codification 
of international law, the outlawry of 
war, and the establishment of a real 
world court which, like the Supreme 
Court of the United States, though with- 
out power to enforce its decisions 
against states, has nevertheless a power 
which the existing court of the League 
of Nations does not have, namely, the 
power to try a case and render a de- 
cision without first having obtained the 
consent of the party against whom ac- 
tion is brought. We shall hear more 
of the idea in the coming months. The 
Senator’s ideas have a way of gathering 
momentum long after he has turned his 
attention to other things. In response 
to my question as to whether the World 
Court issue was to fizure largely in the 
coming campaign, he said: 

“Tf it does it will be unfortunate. It 
will only have the effect of unnecessarily 
splitting the Republican party. There 
isn’t any hurry really, you know. Even 
if we went into the League Court which 
now exists, we couldn’t do anything 
until the next election of judges in 1930. 
And there are a lot of matters which 
are of immediate importance here ati 
home. We've got to put our own 
house in order if we are to be of any 
use internationally. That's what I’m 
studying on now, and | am expecting to 
work on these problems with even more 
concentration during the next few 
months.” 

When the Senator talks of study and 
concentration he means what he says. 
However much one may disagree with 
his conclusions, one cannot but admire 
the breadth of the foundations on which 
they are builded, one cannot but res- 
pect the scholarly character of his  re- 
search, the painstaking accumulation of 
all the facts bearing on the situation, 
and the assimilation of those facts in 
the great brain that works within the 
square shaggy head. When he spoke to 
the N. H. Civic Association on May 24, 
he remarked whimsically, “No one be- 
lieves the statements of an Irreconcilable 
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unless he can produce proofs so, al- 
though they are cumbersome, I brought 
along the papers to support my case.” 

“T hope these domestic problems,” 
continued Senator Borah, “are going to 
he the main concern of the coming 
campaign. Transportation, economy in 
the expenditure of public money, and 
perhaps most of all a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the control of public ultilities 
and the protection of the public against 
extortion—unless we solve these mat- 
ters we are going to be in a more seri- 
ous situation than we are in at present. 
Solshevism is not a religion, nor a creed, 
nor a form of government. It is a 
disease which is enzendered wherever 
oppression and injustice long prevail. 
lf the people who are concerned about 
the influx of propaganda from Bolshe- 
vist Russia would cnly help in the solv- 
ing of some of these problems of ours 
they would not need to worry.” 

The interview came to an end all too 
soon, but as we drove along the streets 
of Manchester toward the hall where 
the Senator was to deliver his address 
to the Civic Association, | ventured one 
more question, 

“What brought you into politics, Sen- 


” 


ator Borah: 

“The fact that Boise, Idaho, wasn’t 
big enough to allow me to reach the 
point in the legal profession there which 
1 wanted to reach. If I had been born 
in a large city things might have been 
different, for my first love and my 
greatest interest even now is the law. 
Perhaps I should simply have gone 
ahead in that field. As it was, I want- 
ed greater scope and I decided to take 
a course in politics. And here I am.” 

We were driving through Manches- 
ter’s residence section with beautiful 
tree-shaded homes on either side of the 
road. The Senator pointed one out. 

“It’s good to see a house with lots of 
space around it. In Washington we 
just crawl into the big apartment houses 
from the sidewalks. A man who is 
used to the spaces of the West never 
gets used to it. It somehow seems to 
cramp one’s thinking.” 

And these two remarks gave me the 
finishing touch to my impression of 
Senator William E. Borah—a man used 
to the open spaces, for whom the whole 
world is not too broad a_ professional 
field, and to whom the loneliness of in- 
dependent thought has no terrors. 


—H. F. M. 


The Amoskeag Plan 


The announcement that the great 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
with some 14,000 employees has pro- 
posed a plan of employee representa- 
tion whereby employees and manage- 
ment can jointly and democratically 
work out their common _ problems 
through the orderly process of con- 
ference, is both good and _ significant 
news. Only a year ago the Amos- 
keag was troubled with one of those 


long-drawn-out and wasteful _ strikes 
which have unfortunately character- 
ized the textile industry for many 
years. If the proposed plan goes 
into effect, and if it works as_ suc- 
cessfully as similar plans have worked 
in industrial establishments of both 
great and medium size, it means that 
Manchester will behold a new era of in- 
creased efficiency and harmony. 


—Boston Herald 
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The Range Walk. Starting at Randolph the party followed the route marked with a 
dotted line over the Presidential Peaks to Crawford. 











“Truly different from anything else was this walk...... in a world 
of rock and sky and views.” 


THE HIGHEST PATH IN NEW ENGLAND 
A Tramping Trip Along the Range Walk 


By Jesste Doe 


O the mountain climber of New 

England “The Range Walk” means 

one thing. There may be varia- 
tions and even digressions but he who 
has been fortunate enough to have been 
over “The Range” must have set foot 
upon all the peaks of the Presidential 
Range in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire from Madison on the north- 
east to Clinton, on the southwest. This 
route includes Madison, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Clay (the Northern Peaks), Wash- 
ington itself, and Monroe, Franklin, 
Pleasant and Clinton (of the Southern 
Peaks), not all presidents, to be sure, but 
the highest range of mountains east of 
the Mississippi and north of North 
Carolina, and surely presidential. Mt. 
Jackson and Mt. Webster are also in 
this latter group but are not always 
included in a “Range Walk.” 

Many hundreds of people are now 
able to make this trip annually during 
the summer months owing to the fine 
facilities for overnight stops offered to 
all at the Appalachian Club huts, at 
Madison Springs, near the summit of 


Mt. Madison, and at the Lakes-of-the- 
Clouds hut at the base of the cone of 
Mt. Washington. This jeurney can be 
meade comfortably in two and one-half 
days of good weather. Our party al- 
lowed three and one-half days for the 
sake of digressions. We settled the 
weather by prayer and faith in our 
leader’s good luck, chiefly the latter. 

Throwing on our packs at the little 
Appalachian station in Randolph, the 
moment the connecting train with the 
3oston-Montreal sleeper let us off, on 
a ‘bright August morning we crossed 
the railrozd track, passed through a 
gate that might have led into any pas- 
ture, and were on the Valley Way Trail 
to the summit of Mount Madison. The 
Range Walk was before us. To five 
of our group of seven it was a familiar 
and well-loved tramping ground, to one 
it was to be new, but she had climbed 
the Alps. To me alone, it was, not 
only new, and the highest thing yet in 
the name of a walk, but a glowing 
dream about to be realized. 

So in spite of heavy hob-nailed boots 
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and three pairs of thick woolen stock- 
ings it was with fairy step I followed 
in line through the lovely shaded trail. 
I say through, because we seemed al- 
most in a tunnel, so dense was the for- 
est. The path continued wooded near- 
ly all of the three and one-half miles 
to the Madison Spring Huts. 

We passed a party coming down, sev- 
eral ladies and one elderly gentleman 
using a stout umbrella for a cane. Their 
clothes resembled modern  tramping 
garb as the umbrella resembles an Al- 
pine stock. Their expressions were not 
those of joyous enthusiasts. They pick- 
ed their way sore-footedly. We passed 
the time of day as trampers do upon 
the trail. “You going up?” the old 
man grumbled. “You won't like it up 
there. Its damp and cold. We went 
up yesterday, got caught in a cloud and 
had to stay overnight. It is damp and 
cold; you won't like it.” 

Our leader cheerily answered he had 
been up before and had liked it. The 
old man growled and hobbled on_ to 
lower climes. Undaunted, we proceed- 
ed up. 

The trail grew steeper. We slabbed 
up high on the side of our valley and 
looking across saw the long sloping 
shoulder of Madison. Things were 
growing decidedly interesting. The 
path grew steeper yet; we pegged along 
expectantly. The trees had shrunk to 
scrub. Then just when we were not 
looking for it, we were out of scrub. 
Standing in the open I gasped, not from 
the climb but at what lay before us. 
Not fifty yards ahead on a_ rough 
plateau, sheltered by a pair of dark 
mountain cones, nestled two small stone 
buildings and from the chimney of one 
came smoke, as cheery as the purring 
of a cat. The Madison Spring Huts. 
That pointed peak rising directly be- 
hind the huts was the top of Mount 
Madison, the rough round knob to the 
right was an Adams crown. We were 
in another world. 

We passed by the springs that are 
the headwaters of Snyder Brook and 
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were welcomed at the huts by the col- 
lege boys in charge. They promised us 
dinner in half an hour and we went to 
the sleeping quarters to choose our beds, 
the choice being whether to roost high 
or low. 

We had a fine dinner. I remember 
baked beans, flapjacks and apple sauce, 
and all supplies are toted up from Ran- 
dolph on the boys’ backs! 

The afternoon was perfect. We 
spent it leisurely going to the topmost 
point of Madison (5,380 ft.) basking 
long on the lee and sunny side of her 
houlder peak and looking into The 
Great Gulf (an inlet of space, wedged 
between the four great Northern Peaks 
and Washington's mighty side). 

From this point on Madison, Wash- 
ington was magnificent, with the bulk- 
ing slope of Chandler’s Ridge, riding 
out into the foreground over which the 
line of the carriage road could be plain- 
ly seen. Very smooth, very easily un- 
dulating is the big king mountain as 
seen from this spot. The Osgood Ridge 
Path led directly from our perch down 
over the bumpy ridge of that name to 
the Glen House from whence the car- 
riage road starts on its winding way up 
Washington. We scanned well in all 
directions. Near by John Quincy 
Adams, the broad expanse of the An- 
droscoggin Valley with Maine beyond 
on the east, the Randolph county to the 
north and in the far away north-west 
what might be Vermont. But the view 
from the tip top of Madison is south- 
west, Washington and the Great Gulf. 
That picture we took away “for keeps.” 
The immensity of it! The beauty of 
it! 

After supper we stretched out under 
our ponchos before our _ stone-built 
home and watched the westering sun 
concoct a sunset over in Vermont; 


watched the crescent moon over John 
Quincy Adams grow brighter as_ the 
heavy mountain grew blacker, felt the 
darkness and the coldness envelop us. 
It was a good thing we had selected 
our beds early, for trampers had come 
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Boston & Maine 


The Presidential Range and the Great Gulf: “an inlet of space wedged between 
the four great northern peaks and Washington’s mighty side.” 


in on all the trails during the afternoon 
and some thirty weary bodies sought 
rest that night in the two-room sleep- 
ing hut, with an overflow in dining 
room and kitchen. I doubt if Mor- 
pheus handed out enough sleep to give 
each his real quota and the thermo- 
meter ran to freezing too, but no one 
complained and the morning found us 
up bright and early hungry and ready 
for the Gulfside Trail over Adams, 
Jefferson and Clay to Washington and 
the Lakes-of-the-Clouds Huts, a dis- 
tance of about six miles and consider- 
ed the most scenic walk in the White 
Mountains. 

The day promised well, the mist fill- 
ed valleys clearing as the sun got un- 
der way. Skirting John Quincy Adams, 
we peered down into the great King’s 
Ravine from the head-wall on the 
northerly side of the range, and 
thought another time we would come 


up that way. The “Air Line” over the 
seriated ridge of the Knife Edge on 
Durand Ridge which divides the ravine 
from our own Synder Brook valley al- 
so lured us. What fun to walk over 
the prickly edge of things there! A 
little farther on, we stopped to look 
back at the pyramidal cone of Madison, 
with the huts, grown so tiny, in the fore- 
ground. Another turn in the trail and 
our hostelry disappeared but the point- 
ed peak showed for some time longer 
over the rock-bound shoulder of Adams. 
We did not go over the summit of 
John Quincy or of his taller relative, 
plain Adams (5,805 ft.), second high- 
est of the White Mountains. The 
former, together with Sam and the 
more or less facetiously called Maude, 
are part and parcel of the main moun- 
tain, in short have never set up house- 
hold gods of their own. But to us 
they were gods in themselves, each and 
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every one of these lofty individuals, we 
communed with, this day and the next 
and the next. Truly different from 
anything else was this walk we were 
taking shoulder high among the giants 
of the race, always well above the tree- 
line, in a world of rock and sky and 
views. 

As we approached Edmand’s col, 
the connecting link between Adams 
and Jefferson, the weather grew threat- 
ening and almost wild. Big black man- 
of-war clouds scudded eerily about 
close upon us and a streak of rain 
could be seen here and there. The wind 
seemed marshalling up its forces and 
the sun, so lately our comrade, sent 
forth strange rays from behind dark 
cruisers, whose meaning I scarcely un- 
derstood. I remembered tales of sud- 
den storms upon the range and the dire 
results sometimes to trampers, and I 
looked to our leader’s face for symp- 
toms of concern, but found them not; 
so, fearless, I too walked among the 
boulder kings and storm clouds upon 
the world’s high crest. 

Passing the col, the trail swung to 
the south side of the range, and as- 
cended, at a steep pitch the shoulder of 
Jefferson (5,725 ft.), the third highest 
mountain, of the Presidential Range. 
We looked down into the Great Gulf, 
The Montecello Lawn, on a shelf of the 
mountain is a bit disillusioning to one 
who really believes in lawnmowers; but 
some enthusiast or fanatic has actually 
toted a croquet set to this spot and set 
it up in the midst of the lank grass and 
rocks. 

The weather was now quiet but no 
longer clear, and as we walked over 
Clay, the trail swinging to the westerly 
side of the range, we looked across the 
Ammonoosuc Ravine to the Southern 
Peaks shrouded in mist. 

We lunched on the head-wall of the 
Great Gulf, the col between Clay and 
Washington, and gloried in the beautiful 
view. There was the long range of the 
Northern Peaks over which we had 
been walking all the morning with, at 





the end, the distinctive point of Madi- 
son, from whose summit yesterday we 
had looked to this head-wall and no 
farther. On our right-hand stood the 
wall of Washington, its summit dissolv- 
ed in cloud. Some thousand feet below 
in the wooded depths was Spaulding 
Lake, a small but flat surface in this 
tumbled world of ups and downs. But 
this is merely a synopsis of the view. 
To feel it one must go and look. 

We had intended to go to the summit 
of Washington (6,293 ft.), the highest 
of them all, but owing to the mass of 
density that supplanted the cone, when 
we reached the point where the West- 
side Trail branches off from the Gulf- 
side, on a short cut along the base of 
the cone to join the Crawford Bridle 
Path or the still shorter MacGregor 
cut-off to the Lakes-of-the-Clouds Hut, 
we decided to take the latter and avoid 
the murkiness. 

Our line of march was altogether out 
of cloud but we almost brushed the cur- 
tain. A few steps to the left would 
have plunged us into fog so thick that 
cairn-following would have been no 
joke. 

We passed under the railroad trestle 
and soon came to the friendly lodging 
of our desire. This camp ‘has much 
to rejoice in by reason of its location. 
The horn-like peak of Monroe (5,390 
ft.), less grand but more intimate than 
any of the Northern Peaks, stands close 
at hand. The views west and east are 
open (the skies willing) and one thou- 
sand feet above, on the north, towers 
the cone of Washington, with Clay and 
Jefferson standing shoulder to shoulder 
sloping off into the valley below. The 
two lakes, of no mean proportion for 
five thousand feet elevation, add charac- 
ter and beauty to the place in their set- 
ting of boulder granite in the rough. 

We made ourselves at home, partook 
of afternoon tea of our own brewing 
and awaited the events of nature. They 
were not long in coming, for on the 
range the weather, if there is any, does 
not stand still, Long before sunset 
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“We watched the process of clcud-making in the bread Ammonoosuc ravine.” 


there was a glow as the sunlight work- 
ed in under the horizon line, and then 
we realized the cloud on Washington 
was drifting and slowly the mighty sil- 
houette stood out before us, edged with 
the soft sun-gold mist behind. It was 
a striking figure and all our upper 
world was weirdsome in the unusual 
light. 

We watched the atmospheric devel- 
opments until supper time when fair 
weather seemed assured. After supper 
we went out again, into the twilight. 

We stayed out until after the moon 
came over the Carter Range and even 
then the sunset lingered on the western 
boundary of the world. It was only 
the cold that induced us to take shelter. 

As we sat about the stone hut, dressed 
not only in our thickest camping 
clothes and heaviest winter undergar- 
ments but with a hut blanket or two 
thrown over our shoulders, in blew a 
bare-kneed brigade from some girls’ 
camp. The head one bore a_ukelele 
and, on seeing an audience, struck up 
a tune and with her instrument as part- 
ner danced across the cement floor. The 
others paired off and the quiet hut was 
turned into a_ ball room. Their 
similarity of uniforms suggested a 


stage chorus. We learned later that in 
this one day they had covered what we 
had taken two days for on the range, 
yet they danced, sang and _ laughed, 
while we sat still and possibly yawned. 
It was not that they were not tired, but 
they did not know it. Excitement will 
carry youth far and I| suppose pride 
will keep the knees warm. How sur- 
prised they would have been had they 
known that we took a unanimous vote, 
the next day, to the effect that the knee 
is an ugly joint and its display does not 
add to the charm of youth! 

At last they settled down, listened to 
some mountain tales from us and sang 
in return their camp songs. We re- 
frained from telling them they were not 
fitly dressed for mountain climbing and 
they did not tell us we were old fogies. 
The evening wound up with an unex- 
pected thunder shower adding the last 
dramatic touch to the day. 

Some hours later peering from our 
folding steel-shelf pallets through the 
large observation windows of the hut 
we saw the Ammonoosuc Valley filled 
with the rosy mist of morning. 

The youthful band with their two 
youthful counselors were off ahead of 
us with a full program included the 
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One of the Lakes-of-the-Clouds: 
of ups and downs.” 


summit of Washington, and Tuckerman 
Ravine. We wondered if their buoy- 
ancy would keep them from _ bruising 
their knees on some of the rocky trails 
they proposed to take. How we long- 
ed to counsel the counselors! 

Not long after breakfast we were off. 
As we were to return to the same hut 
for the night we left our packs and 
traveled “light.” Our plan  was_ to 
spend the day on Washington and our 
first objective was the summit, one mile 
and seven-eighths away, according to the 
guide book. 

The mist of the valleys, now tossed 
into bales of light fluff, floated beneath 
and above us, near at hand and far a- 
way. We watched the process of cloud- 
making in the broad Ammonoosuc 
ravine, where some fog still lay, although 
no longer rose-tinted; saw the bulky 
fledglings, sometimes like huge dirig- 
ibles, rise, poise uncertainly in mid-air 
as if to find their bearings and adjust 
themselves to flight, then sail away with 
flocks of others upon their great adven- 
ture. It was a morning of light and 


loveliness; the sky so blue; the clouds so 
Ahead and up- 


soft; the air so clear! 
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“A small but flat surface in this world 


ward the jumbled rocky cone, with its 
deep set trail over which the ponies 
used to scramble, in the days when folks 
rode horseback to the summit; behind 
and now below us, Monroe with the 
hut and two lakes so small in the dis- 
tance; and everywhere, the ranges and 
the peaks, the valleys, the ravines and 
the notches. 

As we reached the summit a wayward 
cloud, rambling over the mountain, made 
an unexpected turn and wrapped us in 
its damp folds. We could only laugh, 
it was such a_ mischievous  caprice, 
button our sweaters more closely and 
walk on, seeing only the stones beneath 
our feet. It stayed but a minute, then 
romped lazily away, to play, perhaps, 


with other mountain climbers over on 
the Carter range. 
From the summit we_ studied the 


panorama in all directions, and also in- 
dulged in coffee at the hotel. Here we 
found our girls’ camp hikers, who had 
shot ahead of us early in the morning. 
They were huddled around the big open 
fireplace and looked frazzled. Their en- 
thusiasm of the night before was gone. 
] heard only a few feeble thrums from 
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the ukelele. Their young eyes looked 
worn and weary. They had changed 
their plans and were not going down 
through Tuckerman but back to their 
camp by the nearest trail. They stared 
with a kind of dull astonishment at us 
old fogies, still “going strong.” As we 
went out to face the gale upon the sum- 
mit, they drew closer to the fire. 

We followed the winding carriage 
road a short distance down the easterly 
side; looked across the massive Great 
Gulf to the Northern Peaks, noted the 
points we had traversed the day before, 
and remembered how the line of this 
carriage road had looked from the sum- 
mit of Madison. 

The clouds were growinz very frolic- 
some. Now Jefferson would be lost to 
view; then Madison was capped; then 
in a twinkling all the world became clear 
as crystal, with the big downy things 
riding off to sport in the far high 
heavens. Across our own path, a care- 
less gray play-fellow wandered in hap- 
hazard fashion. And we, anxious to 
avoid two over-talkative females from 
the Summit House, who had attached 
themselves to our party, all too evident- 
ly for the day, and were enriching our 
lives with tales of their journeyings in 
China, Mexico, and far and near every- 
where, in that endless uninteresting 
fashion, that habitual travelers some- 
times have; we, I say, took advantage 
of friend cloud. With no little diff- 
culty we got a few paces ahead of our 
new companions. Talking so rapidly. 
they could not walk quite as fast as we 
could on a pinch. Besides they were 
unsuspecting and entirely absorbed in 
describing a million dollar hotel in 
Alexandria. The cloud was there. We 
stepped within. Then moving off the 
carriage road a few feet to the right, 
still covered, we waited, completely 
hidden. 

We heard their voices, their 
falls even, as they passed by. 
bed in the hotel was of brass.” 
about we found a_ huge 


foot- 

“Every 
Groping 
boulder to 
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crouch behind when the cloud lifted. 


They returned, searching. We _ heard 
discussion. At last they decided we 
were around the bend in the road 


ahead, turned again and hurried on in 
hopes of overtaking us. And we have 
never known whether every room in that 
Egyptian hotel had a bath as well as a 
brass bed. 

Huntington Ravine is worth looking 
down into and across at the huge moun- 
tainous sloping rock steep of Nelson’s 
crag. Beneath us, so sharply beneath 
that some of us did not care to be too 
near the edge, lay the wild and seldom 
trod chasm of the ravine. 

We were now at the foot and on the 
easterly side of the cone of Washington. 
A plateau, called the Alpine Garden runs 
along this side of the mountain and we 
passed over it on our way to the head- 
wall of Tuckerman Ravine. Rare artic 
plants known no where else in New 
England are found here and very beauti- 
ful are some of the diminutive flowers; 
but to the casual eye the place does not 
give the impression of a garden. It 
certainly is not cultivated or even culled 
of rocks. 

Tuckerman is the most heralded of 
the ravines, and the tramper’s favorite. 
We lunched on the head-wall and conned 
the scenery well while the water for our 
tea prepared itself to boil. We strolled 
out to the heights of Boott Spur, over 
the flats of the Davis Path, known as 
Bigelow Lawn, breathed long and deeply 
of the views and went on, to the Hang- 
ing Cliff, where, lying flat, we peered 
over the edge down fifteen hundred feet 
to littlke Hermit Lake, the jewel of 
Tuckerman Ravine. And _ everywhere 
down there was the thick green forest 


of stunted fir, so different from our 
open heights. The most interesting 


thing about Mount Washington are the 
clouds but next are the ravines. 
Returning to the Spur we took the 
Camel Trail back over a short mile to 
the Lakes-of-the-Clouds, thus having 
made in our day a circuit of the south- 
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Madison, Adams, and Jefferson’s Knee 


easterly half of the cone of Washington ; 
a day that had made us near of kin to 
the grand old settler. 

Another lovely sunset and soft blue 
evening, and in the night, exhibition ex- 
traordinary of the wonderful phenom- 
enom of the Northern Lights. We had 
gone to bed, but rest and sleep were in- 
consequential, when the gods were play- 
ing with the rays of heaven. Last night 
they had experimented with the light- 
ning; tonight the mysteries of the Au- 
rora Borealis were their whim. Can you 
imagine not being satisfied with the 
stars and the moon? 

Out we stumbled into the open night 
and watched the long rays of variegat- 
ed lights streaming from zenith to hori- 
zon. Pillars of gold and lavender they 
seemed. At first sharply defined and 
radiant, they gradually grew fainter and 
less luminous. An awe inspiring scene 
it was, to marvel at. We watched until 
the show was over, then remembered we 
were s'eepy and turned in. 

The next morning we had before us 
the Southern Peaks and homeward 
journey, for that evening was to see us 
back in Boston. Seven miles over the 


Crawford Bridle Path would bring us 
to the Crawford House at the head of 
Crawford Notch and we planned to 
reach there in time to try their table 


service before taking the early afternoon 
train. 

sidding farewell to our youthful 
hosts at the hut we followed the path 
around the southerly shoulder of 
Monroe. Deep down on our left was 
Oakes Gulf, and across that, forming the 
separating wall from the Gulf of Slides 
beyond, lay the Montalban Ridge, a 
long mountain line running from Boott 
Spur to Bemis, over which the Davis 
Trail runs. 

The day was fair. We were at one 
with the mountains! and also with the 
world! Three days we had lived on the 
heights. What was time? But yes 
there was the afternoon train and our 
various lines of work on the morrow. 
We must not look over our shoulders 
too much at Washington’s dome but on- 
ward march. 

Franklin (5,028 ft.) is a big bleak 
shoulder that one hardly realizes is a 


separate peak, from the trail. I class 


it with Clay as one of the mountains 
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that effaces itself on near approach. 
Not so, Mount Pleasant (4,775 ft.), a 
fine rounded crown, looking more than 
its height. The main path goes on one 
side, but we took the loop over the sum- 
mit and stole time for the views near the 
cairn on top. 

All too soon we came to Clinton 
(4,275 ft.) for that meant the end of 
life above the tree-line. Not quite 
three full days ago we had emerged 
from the forest on the side of Madison 
and now we must go down again 
through the realm of trees to the world 
of people and of cares. 

We stood long upon the brow of 
Clinton looking back over the range. 
Hardy Pleasant loomed large and 
smooth in the foreground. Franklin 
was still unpresuming. The two prongs 
of Monroe looked diminutive now in the 
distance, and Washington far away was 
vague in haze. But oh! the beauty, the 
softness and the pure loveliness of this 
open mountain world with its valleys 
and its heights, blue sky and drifting 
clouds ! 

With one master effort we turned our 
backs on it and the scrub fir covered us. 
Three miles down, down, through the 
woodlands, a rather quiet party but full 
to the brim of what the God of the Open 
Air has to give. Once we saw a deer, 
sorrel red, with white tail-plume up- 
lifted, dashing through the underbrush, 
close at hand, startled by our approach. 
Anon we heard the waters of Gibb’s 
Brook coursing down the mountain to 
the rendezvous at Crawfords where the 
Saco River is formed, and we left the 
path before quite reaching the foot of 
the mountain, to play and wash in the 
streams; a last idling with nature, and 
an attempt to “spruce up” for civiliza- 
tion. The men put on their neckties, 
the women donned their skirts. Thus 
arrayed and fit neither for trail nor 
piazza, we marched out upon the green 
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lawn before the Crawford House, scarce 
able to steer our course over the so 
smooth a surface, and feeling decidedly 
clumsy footed, for the first time since 
we picked our way over the railroad 
track at Randolph three and one-half 
days ago. 


Suggested Equipment 


Light packs may be enjoyed as blank- 
ets are supplied at the huts as are also 
meals and simple rations to be taken out 
for lunches. Clothing should be warm 
and strong; two sets of woolen under- 
wear, one for day, one for night. Those 
worn all day are apt to be damp and 
when one can’t have a bath a change 
of underclothing is the next best thing. 
Two flannel shirts; firm woolen or dux- 
back knickers; thick woolen stockings; 
two or three pair on and an extra pair or 
two in your pack; thick soled comfort- 
able shoes well studded with hob-nails 
and a pair of sneakers or moccasins for 
a change to wear about camp. Heavy 
sweater, and a poncho or some rain- 
proof garment that can be worn over 
pack and also used as a wind proof; 
small felt cap, tam, or cap, anything as 
long as you don’t care what happens 
to it. Some people take an old pair of 
gloves to protect the hands when climb- 
ing among the rocks. Of course, one’s 
ewn toilet articles including soap and 
towels. Some member of the party 
should carry an emergency kit, contain- 
ing iodine, bandages, adhesive plaster, 
etc. Iver Johnson. Washington St., 
Boston, supply good ones at $1.00 each. 
Also one candle-lantern, one A. M. C. 
guide book, one hatchet among the 
party in case of emergency, and a com- 
pass for each person. The general 
rule is to carry as little extra as possible, 
so have what you do carry as service- 
able as possible. Remember it can be 
very cold above the tree-line and don’t 
scorn woolens. 








THREE OPINIONS 
On the Legislature of 1923 


I. The Democratic Viewpoint 
By RoBert JACKSON 


HE President of the United States 
has lately expressed his grave con- 
cern over the drift toward a pure 

democracy now manifest in our political 
institutions and warns us that no pure 
democracy has ever survived. It would 
be interesting to speculate upon how far 
higher educational standards, which are 
daily widening their scope to include in 
their benefits a greater and greater pro- 
portion of our youth, might tend to cor- 
rect the evils responsible for the decay 
of the ancient democracies Mr. Hard- 
ing doubtless had in mind. Here in 
New England we stiil maintain in all 
its original purity and vigor the best 
example of a pure democracy, the town 
meeting; and it has proved so success- 
ful and satisfactory that no substantial 
change has been made in the institution 
since the earliest colonial days. 

Of course, President Harding was 
thinking of the nation and not of the 
community. The latter naturally adapts 
itself to a purely democratic form of 
government which in the former would 
spell chaos. But the very success of 
the town meeting is perhaps responsible 
for our reluctance to reform an obvious 
defect in our governmental system, 
namely the huge and unwieldly bulk of 
our New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives. Oligarchies are usually ef- 
ficient but as a people our experience 
leads us to shun them. We hesitate to 
delegate our powers of governing our- 
selves to the few. So it happens bien- 
nially that we send some 420 representa- 
tives to Concord and then at the con- 
clusion of the session abuse them be- 
cause they have not been as brisk and ef- 
ficient in the performance of their tasks 
as would be possible for a smaller, more 
compact and less cumbersome body. 

This year presents no exception to 
the rule. The cry is raised the legisla- 


ture was too long on the job, it talked 
too much, it was too expensive, it ac- 
complished little. And yet, upon ex- 
amination, it appears that the legislature 
of 1923 was in many respects certainly 
no worse and, in some respects, superior 
to its predecessors. 

For instance, in a world where all, 
save perhaps one’s secret thoughts 
are regulated by statute, it is no great 
evil to have cut down the number of 
laws enacted. To have created no new 
offices, to have raised no salaries (save 
one which was increased very slightly), 
to have fought off successfully the 
hordes who clamored for appropriations 
of public money as if it were inexhaus- 
tible manna from the skies and not col- 
lected painfully from every citizen, are 
distinctions of which any legislative 
body may well be proud. Especially 
is this true at a time like the present 
when taxes have been increased by leaps 
and bounds to a point where more than 
one-sixth of the income of the average 
family goes to meet the expenses of 
government. 

It is difficult to realize what pressure 
is brought to bear upon an Appropria- 
tions committee and particularly upon 
its chairman unless one has had oppor- 
tunity of observation at close range. 
It seems to be an inexorable rule of hu- 
man nature that those directly interest- 
ed in the activities of government de- 
partments become obsessed with the idea 
that their particular field is the one 
which must be provided for at all costs. 
Economy as a general principle is ‘a 
splendid idea until they feel its contract- 
ing rigors upon themselves. Then all sense 
of proportion is lost and almost any 
method which will secure the desired 
appropriation is resorted to. The ideal 


member of an Appropriations Commit- 
tee must combine the finesse of a diplo- 
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mat with the stubbornness of a mule. * 


With no intention of reflecting upon 
the personal characteristics of the pres- 
ent committee, it may be said that they 
did an excellent and exceptional job. 
Through their courage and determina- 
tion, it was possible to reduce the state 
tax for the biennial period a total of 
$1,350,000 below the figures of two 
years ago and every family in New 
Hampshire will benefit thereby. 

In this connection it may not be amiss 
to reveal an incident which shows how 
courage and judgment will solve per- 
plexing legislative tangles. The budget 
bill appropriates the funds necessary to 
run all the state institutions and de- 
partments. Under our constitution, the 
governor is not permitted as in some 
states to veto individual items but must 
accept or reject the bill as a whole. 
Consequently, when some appropriation 
has been beaten in the house or senate 
or it is known that the governor is op- 
posed and will veto it, the appropria- 
tion can be attached as a rider to the 
budget bill and if the budget bill is then 
vetoed, no funds are available for the 
ordinary running expenses of govern- 
ment. In the expressive language of 
the corridors, the rider “puts the gover- 
nor in a hole.” This procedure was 
followed by the senate and an appropria- 
tion of a large amount to which it was 
known the governor was opposed was 
attached to the budget bill sent up from 
the house. The house refused to con- 
cur. A committee of conference was 
named. One of the house conferees 
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“was a Republican with a distinguished 


record of legislative service, and, as his 
many friends have occasion to know, 
all the courage necessary to deal with 
most exigencies. 

The conferees met. The session was 
brief, very brief. The distinguished Re- 
publican spoke for his colleagues of the 
house. “You gentlemen’ he said to 
the senate conferees, “will take off that 
rider or we will let the state depart- 
ments and institutions go without a dol- 
lar and we will let the people know 
who is responsible.” The rider was re- 
moved. 

Another exhibition of courage was af- 
forded when the speaker declined to 
recognize a member who was on his 
feet demanding a roll call when a roll 
call would have adjourned the house 
and postponed action on many impor- 
tant measures not in dispute. The 
speaker’s action was arbitrary but it was 
justified, as even the victim of the rul- 
ing good-naturedly admitted. 

As for affirmative accomplishment, 
the legislature put upon the statute books 
several tax measures which represent all 
that probably can be accomplished un- 
der the limitations of our constitution. 
It provided liberal aid for agriculture, 
increasing the appropriation over that 
of two years ago, and it appropriated 
more money for new building construc- 
tion than has been provided in many 
years. In spite of these increases, it 
was able, by cutting expenditures in 
other directions, to effect a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the state tax. 


Il. The Republican Viewpoint 


By OLIN CHASE 


conspiracy of political circum- 
f stances in 1922, which could not 

be fully foreseen and consequent- 
ly was not effectively combatted by the 
Republicans, inflicted upon the people 
of New Hampshire a legislature, the 
control of which was divided between 
the two political parties, the Republicans 
dominating the senate and the Demo- 


crats having a substantial majority of 
the house, along with a Democratic 
governor. 

It is often remarked that it is better 
for one party or the other to have a 
free hand in legislation than it is for 
the responsibility to be split. As a 
general ‘proposition this may be true, 
but not so in New Hampshire in the 
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THE 


legislature of 1923, whose banner 
achievement—its adjournment—was far 
too long delayed, but happily is now ac- 
complished. 

It is scant wonder that when the 
people looked upon the house of repre- 
sentatives, with its wild proposals and 
radical majority leadership, and especial- 
ly when they took a view of that cos- 
mopolitan group from the Queen City, 
in which was practically vested the con- 
trol of the house, that they thanked God 
for the senate. 

Had the senate by some almost unim- 


aginable misfortune been Democratic, 
and as radical in its tendency, as 


amenable to partisanship, and as_ blind 
to public welfare as was the house, the 
damage which would have accrued to 
the state as a result of this legislative 
session could not have been repaired 
in a generation. 

While there were other matters of 
more importance to the state at large 
in which party consideration predomi- 
nated, perhaps the Democratic gauge 
was as well measured by the handling 
of the contested election cases as in any 
subject which commanded popular at- 
tention. Here the motive could not be 
concealed by a smoke screen of alleged 
merit. In Ward 5 Laconia and in the 
town of Freedom the returns showed no 
election for representative by reason of 
a tie vote. However, the Democratic 
majority in the house wasted no time in 
examining the votes, in taking testi- 
mony, or in making any motions look- 
ing to a determination of what was fair 
in the premises. Time, which on other 
occasions was not highly valued, in this 
instance suddenly took on a price which 
made its use in determining the rights 
of a Republican aspirant for legislative 
honors impracticable. srute strength 
prevailed and the Democrats were seat- 
ed. 

These events were only preliminary 
to the main performance. In the town 
of Thornton the Republican was elect- 
ed by one vote, both by the finding of 
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the secretary of state on examining the 
ballots and by the examination of the 
ballots by the committee on elections. 
The committee on elections, composed 
of nine Democrats and six Republicans, 
voted nine to four to seat the Repub- 
lican. After a ridiculous delay, the 
party whip was cracked, the committee 
report was set aside, and the Republican 
nominee was allowed to remain at his 
home in Thornton. 

But the climax of partisan unfairness 
has not yet been reached in this story. 
In Ward 7 Concord an examination of 
the ballots by the secretary of state 
showed a Republican candidate for rep- 
resentative to have been elected by a ma- 
jority of seven. Not a scintilla of evi- 
dence was produced which could arouse 
even a suspicion of fraud, yet the crack 
of the same whip which had functioned 
in the foregoing cases again resounded 
throughout the state house corridors 
with the result that the Democrat re- 
tained his seat. 

No attempt at justification of the at- 
titude of the Democratic majority 
toward these contested election cases 
has been publicly uttered or printed. 

The Democratic claim that the elec- 
tion of their candidate for governor 
and a majority of the house of repre- 
sentatives registered a demand from the 
people for the passage of a forty-eight 
hour law will not stand analysis. Many 
considerations entered into the results 
of the gubernatorial campaign, the most 
important of which was the costly in- 
difference of Repub'ican voters to the 
real import of the situation. Stay-at- 
homes caused Republican defeat, as an 
examination of the 
shows. 


returns clearly 

In many cases Democrats were elect- 
ed to the house from small towns, nor- 
mally Republican, not one per cent. of 
the citizenship of which favor the enact- 
ment of a forty-eight hour law. 


Sut whatever the sentiment of the 


state may have been in November, 1922, 
with reference to legislation affecting the 
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hours of labor, the Republican members 
of the legislature stood ready at all 
times to fulfil the promise of their plat- 
form to the people of New Hampshire, 
which was as follows: 


“*#**VWe therefore, favor the creation 
by the state of a Fact Finding Commis- 
sion which will impartially and exhaus- 
tively investigate all of the essential and 
comparative conditions bearing on the 
controversy over the length of the work- 
ing week for women employed in indus- 
try in this state, to report to the incom- 
ing legislature before its adjournment.” 


Two resolutions for a_ fact-finding 
commission, each of which gave to the 
Democrats a majority of such a commis- 
sion, were introduced early in the ses- 
sion, but both went down to defeat by 
reason of Democratic opposition. 

The position taken and consistently 
maintained by the Republicans on the 
various phases of the problem of taxa- 
tion was equally tenable. 

On the questions involving a modifica- 
tion of the poll tax for women and the 
restoration of a usury law the action of 
the Democratic house majority was ob- 
viously theatrical and manifestly barren 
of sincerity. The principle that legisla- 
tion is in the main a matter of com- 
promise was entirely ignored. 

Education was made to bear the brunt 
of the only expense curtailment which 
came out of the much advertised Demo- 
cratic policy of economy. In lieu of 
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money badly needed for building pur- 
poses the state college was given a 
change of name, and a bill providing for 
a dormitory at the Keene Normal School 
was allowed to suffocate in the pocket 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

In the consideration of subjects on 
which the two parties differed in policy 
the Republicans rightfully stood by the 
party’s promises to the people of the 
state. In the attempts at legislation on 
matters which did not involve party dif- 
ference the Republicans adhered to the 
traditional Republican policy of con- 
struction. Early in the session co-op- 
eration was adopted as the Republican 
watchword and no Democratic leader 
will deny that the knowledge of experi- 
enced Republican legislators was at the 
disposal of the majority at all times. 
That the legislature accomplished but 
little cannot be charged to partisan op- 
position on the part of the minority. 

The majority opinion of the state of 
New Hampshire is _ anti-Democratic. 
That that opinion was not allowed to 
assert itself in the legislature of 1923 
was due to unfortunate circumstances, 
not likely to soon recur. The Repub- 
lican record in that legislature is such 
that the party can go to the electorate 
in 1924 with pride and confidence and 
ask to be restored to its rightful place 
in the politics of New Hampshire. 


III. An Independent Viewpoint 


ee HY” asks the editor of the 
Granite Monthly, “did the 
1923 New Hampshire Legis- 


lature accomplish so little?” 
I attended faithfully, the long unpro- 


ductive sessions of this Legislature. I 
suffocated in the gallery, amidst sneezes, 
stale air and unending oratory. I 


haunted the lobbies, I dined with Legis- 
lators, I questioned them, I studied them. 
I quarrelled and agreed with them. I 
was not a member. I am not in politics, 
I am an outsider. In fact, I] must con- 
fess to being one of those hybrids, those 


much scorned individuals who, at times, 
splits a party ticket. 

Mr. Chase, I understand, is to tell you 
what many Republicans think of this 
much discussed Legislature. Mr. Jack- 
son is to speak for the Democrats and I 
have been asked to present the point of 
view of an Independent. 

It was an unusual session. More 
specific laws were earnestly sought by 
large groups of citizens than at any time 
within the last 10 years, and yet com- 
paratively little was accomplished. 

In previous sessions with which I 
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have been familiar, the House has rare- 
ly been divided on party lines. This 
year division on party lines were the 
rule rather than the exception. _— For- 
merly when the Senate and House dis- 
agreed in regard to important bills, ef- 
forts were made to arrive at a com- 
promise. This winter neither body 
seemed anxious to find a common 
ground. 

Now, what were the reasons for the 
rather unprecedented and _ extremely 
destructive partisanship that was char- 
acteristic of this legislature? It was 
certainly not due to any important dif- 
ferences of opinion between the two 
party platforms. For these two _plat- 
forms were in remarkable accord. Even 
on the 48-hour question there was little 
difference of opinion. The Democrats 
demanded a state 48-hour law while 
the Republicans, expressing a desire to 
co-operate in all efforts to shorten the 
hours of women and children in indus- 
try, endorsed a national 48-hour law 
and called for an investigation to be 
made at once to determine what State 
action should be taken. 

Why then, should such an irrrecon- 
cilable divergance of views have devel- 
oped between the Democratic House and 
Republican Senate? Why were meas- 
ures in both branches considered on the 
basis of party expediency rather than 
on their intrinsic merit? Why did the 
House occupy itself chiefly in passing 
bills in the form most likely to arouse 
opposition in the Senate? Why did the 
Senate prefer to kill these bills rather 
than to modify them so as to bring them 
into accord with Republican principles 
and policies ? 

There were roughly speaking two 
large groups of citizens represented in 
the Legislature: the farmers and the 
industrial workers. The farmers want- 
ed equalization of taxation, a new 
dormitory at the State College, protec- 
tion of fruit growers from injury by 
game birds, etc. The industrial centers 
wanted a 48-hour law for women and 
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children working in factories, home 
rule, city government and the abolition 
of the women’s poll tax. The farmers 
were mostly represented by Republicans 
and industrial workers by Democrats. 
These groups were not to my mind 
necessarily antagonistic to each other. 

But to turn them against each other 
and in the confusion and heat of con- 
troversy of a legislative session per- 
suade them that their interests were en- 
tirely hostile was not a hard thing to 
accomplish. It offered an ideal oppor- 
tunity to those interests who wanted 
nothing accomplished. It offered an 
ideal opportunity to political leaders de- 
siring to draw strict party lines and to 
save issues for coming campaigns. 
That many of these individuals took full 
advantage of this situation and did all 
in their power to turn these two ele- 
ments into opposing camps _ showed 
either an ignorance or callousness not 
only to the welfare of their party but 
to the state that was more than disillus- 
ioning. 

There was, I think, at the beginning 
of the session a decided tendency on 
the part of members of both parties to 
work together toward constructive legis- 
lation in a spirit of compromise. Even 
on the 48-hour law there was consider- 
able expectation that a large portion of 
the Democrats would support the fact- 
finding commission. 

“Let us look as practical men at our 
situation,’ declared Raymond Stevens, 
one of the Democratic leaders, and who, 
though a staunch supporter of the 48- 
hour law, made a hard fight to swing 
Democratic members to the fact-finding 
resolution introduced by Ex-Gov. Bass. 
“The House is Democratic but the Sen- 
ate is two to one Republican........ 
Does it do us, does it do the party, does 
it do the people who work in the tex- 


tile mills...... any good to put it 
through the House and have it killed in 
the Senate?...... | have enough confi- 


dence in the merit of the 48-hour ques- 
tion so that I am sure that a careful im- 
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partial investigation will convince fair 
minded men that it ought to pass... .If 
you vote down this resolution for a 
special investigation you may lose some 
open minded men who really want in- 
formation. And you give every unfair 
man who is really opposed to the forty- 
eight hour law a chance to dodge and 
to justify his vote.” 

But the tide suddenly turned over 
night, or to be accurate, over a week 
end, and when the resolution actually 
came to the vote all spirit of compromise 
had gone. Save for a handful, not only 
were the Democrats against it, but to 
my astonishment it was not at all vigor- 
ously supported by Republicans as a 
whole, for more than one-third took 
that occasion to be absent. 

Why? According to some of the 
members, many of the Democratic lead- 
ers fought the passage of the fact find- 
ing resolution fearing it might result 
in the passage of a 48 or a 50 hour week 
and so deprive them of their chief issue 
for the next campaign. As for the 73 
Republicans who refused to vote for 
this platform pledge, one can only con- 
clude that either they were indifferent 
to this, the most important issue of the 
session, or else they too feared the re- 
sults that such an investigation would 
bring. 

After the defeat of the fact-finding 
commission in the House, came the de- 
feat of the 48-hour bill in the Senate and 
this determined everything that after- 
wards occurred. Industrial workers 
who were incidentally Democrats came 
to look upon the representatives of the 
rural district who were incidentally Re- 
publicans as hostile to all their interests. 
It created an altogether false situation. 
The Democrats became the champions 
of industrial labor, the Republicans 
champions of the farmers. The corpora- 
tion lobby and the more intense political 
leaders fanned the flames and encour- 
aged his class alignment to serve their 
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personal aims to the end that little of 
importance was accomplished. 

But, you will ask, were there none 
out of the 417 members who made any 
attempt to work for measures on their 
own merits, who were more interested 
in carrying out their party platforms 
than in playing the game of politics? 

Yes. There was a small group of 
men and women of both parties who 
amidst bitter criticism worked untiring- 
ly, and had throughout the session, a 
clean and consistent record of support 
for constructive and needed legislation. 
The fact that a good bill was advocated 
by an opposing party did not prevent 
members of this group from support- 
ing it. This group was too small to 
accomplish much. But that party and 
class lines were not more strongly drawn 
and that a few bills of value to both the 
farmer and the wage earner were pass- 
ed was due in my mind largely to their 
efforts. 

The feeling amongst these members 
was very strongly against intense par- 
tisanship in Legislative work and es- 
pecially against class alignment. “New 
Hampshire,” declared one, “is not ex- 
clusively an agricultural or an indus- 
trial State, it is both and the interests 
of both should be equally considered. 
Political power is closely divided be- 
tween the two, and if they work at cross 
purposes, all progress will be checked.” 

As an independent, I confess to a 
hearty approval of this statement. I do 
not believe that we shall ever again have 
quite such a partisan session of our 
Legislature. | Doubtless, many of the 
members another time will better under- 
stand the forces they have to cope with. 
May our political parties realize the 
need of aggressive constructive pro- 
grams, giving fair consideration to all 
classes and sections and may they put 
up for candidates men who will fear- 
lessly and honestly carry out these party 
platforms. 
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how to make our housework easier’—this in the words of Mrs. B. in the 
article which follows is a description which may be applied to Miss 
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ALONG CAME MARY ANN 


How Home Demonstration Work Helps A Community 


By Datsy DEANE WILLIAMSON 


REPARATIONS for some sort of 
big time were in progress at the 
Grange Hall in the village. 

Mary Ann, who had just moved in the 
day before, paused long enough in her 
labors of straightening up the house 
to watch a few women who were 
walking past on their way to the 
Hall. She knew there were going to 
be “big doings” because every one 
was hustling and excited. She had 
also seen various packages and par- 
cels being carried in. Of course Mary 
Ann was not extremely curious, but 
she really was interested in seeing 
the people she must eventually meet 
and work with. And she was just a 
bit blue—furniture was piled about 
her in disorder, dinner dishes were 
unwashed, and worst of all, she was 
among strangers who might or might 
not welcome her into their midst. 

She turned from the window only 
when she was sure the women had 
gone to the Hall, and encountered a 
boy who put his head in the doorway 
and asked if he might have a pail of 
water to give his “tin Lizzie” a drink. 

“Going up to the Grange Hall to- 
night?” he asked. 

“Why, no. What’s going on?” 

“Oh a big community meeting, and 
a big feed at 6.30. Haven’t you seen 
the posters stuck up at every cross- 


road? It’s the same meeting the 
preacher announced Sunday at 
church.” 


“What will they have besides eats?” 
said Mary Ann. 

“Oh, some folks of the Extension 
Service of the New Hampshire State 
College will be there. That’s where 
I am going in three years. The 
County Club ‘Leader, County Agri- 
cultural Agent, and the Home Demon. 
will help us make out our program 
for the year. Better come up.” 

He jumped into his Ford and soon 


disappeared over the hill. Mary Ann 
looked wistfully toward the Hall. 
The Extension Service, County Agri- 


cultural Agent, “Home Demon.” 
What in the world was a “Home 
Demon ?” 


The clock on the table struck the 
hour of three. Mary Ann began to 
place rugs on the floor, move about 
pieces of furniture, and hang pictures. 
But during the whole process the 
words “Home Demon.” kept running 
through her mind. 


The Grange Hall was lighted from 
the kitchen to the auditorium. The 
community had gathered, and judging 
from the laughter which burst forth 
at intervals, the people were having a 
good time. The tables were loaded 
with an abundance of baked beans 
just from the ovens, brown bread, 
pickles, pies and cakes. 

“Guess the whole community has 
turned out tonight,’ said Mr. B. 
“Seems good to see everybody to- 
gether again.” 

Just then Bobby ran up to him and 
said, “Dad, I asked Mary Ann to come 
up tonight, but I suppose she’s too 
tired. She just moved in the Smith 
house yesterday.” 

“Land sakes alive,” said Mrs. B. 
“How did you know her name was 
Mary Ann? Isn't it too bad nobody 
thought to ask her to come to supper?” 

“But I did,” said Bobby. 

Mrs. B. untied her apron strings 
and laid the apron aside, brushed back 
her stray locks, and started toward 
the door. 

“Fine community spirit we've 
shown I must say. Here we are all 
ready to sit down to this nice hot 
supper without giving one thought 
to Mary Ann and her husband. I’m 
going after them.” 

Mrs. B. disappeared quickly down 
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At Mary Ann’s a row of old chairs received a rejuvenating potash 
bath and a new coat of paint. 


the road. In a few minutes she came 
back bringing Mary Ann and her 
husband who, though shy at first 
among strangers, soon succumbed to 
the general friendliness and genial 
atmosphere and felt at home. Mary 
Ann whispered to John that she knew 
they were going to like living in this 
town for the people were so friendly. 

The horn of a Ford sounded just 
outside the door. 

“It’s our agent,” said Mrs. A. who 
rushed out to greet her. “Too bad 
she had a meeting this afternoon and 
couldn’t get here for supper.” 

In came a bright-eyed, smiling girl 
with a pressure cooker in one hand, a 
bundle of bulletins in the other hand, 
and a roll of Sanitas oil cloth under 
her arm. Mary Ann saw that every 
one liked this newcomer, for they all 
hurried forward to greet her. Mrs. 
B. took her straight to Mary Ann, 
saying, “I want you to meet our new 


neighbor. She has just moved into 
this town.” To Mary Ann she said, 
“This is our Home Demonstration 


Agent, the one who teaches us how 
to dress properly, how to feed our 
babies, and how to make our house- 
work easier. She knows how to do 
everything.” 

“Home Demon,” was beginning to 
mean something to Mary Ann. She 
hoped she would have the opportunity 





to learn some 
of these 
things. The 
chairman call- 
ed the meet- 
ing to order, 
a resumé of 
last year’s 
work was 
given—won- 
der ful accom- 
plishments 
along agricul- 
tural lines 
with men and 
boys and 
along home 
economic lines by women and girls. The 
problems confronting the community 
were discussed and plans of work to be 
carried out were made. Finally, a pro- 
gram, a goal to be reached, was laid 
out for the women to be carried on un- 
der the guidance of the home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

Mrs. A., for instance, undertook 
charge of supervising the making of 
10 dress forms, 12 spring and 12 fall 
hats, and 14 foundation patterns; Mrs. 
B. undertook to be local leader of the 
food and health department which in- 
cluded plans for dental clinics with a 
program of changing the food habits 
of 15 different families, and in Mrs. 
C’s home improvement department 12 
refinished pieces of furniture, 9 chairs 
caned, 20 articles made in basketry 
was the goal laid out. 

“Ladies,” said the agent, “you have 
adopted a fine program of work. You 
have set goals and appointed leaders 
to take care of the details of the meet- 
ings, arouse interest, and report ac- 
complishments. You remember that 
I told you that, since this county has 
thirty-two communities all clamoring 
for work, I cannot promise to be 
with you more than five times during 
the year. I am planning to hold a 
training school for Home Improve- 
iment leaders at some town where the 
women will be taught how to refinish 
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furniture. A 
similar school 
will be held 
to take up 
caning of 
chairs, and 
stenciling of 
oil cloth. 

“If you 
women will 
agree to send 
two women 
to each of 
these schools 
to learn how 
to do this 
work and be willing to accept this in- 
formation from these trained workers 
at such meetings as you can plan for, 
the Home Improvement work will be 
cared for quite nicely.” 

To Mary Ann it seemed little short 
of thrilling that here in this village 
she could have, at her disposal, the 
advice of experts on all the problems 
of home making. As the agent talked, 
Mary Ann’s mind translated her 
words into practical saving of dollars 
and cents. She and John had reluc- 
tantly decided that the furniture that 
they had brought with them was so 
shabby and battered that it must soon 
be replaced. How could they afford it? 
Here was the Home Demonstration 
agent describing a training school soon 
to be held at which she could learn 
how to refiinish those chairs. Dress 
making had always been a problem to 
her but when the home demonstration 
agent talked about it, Mary Ann could 
see her summer wardrobe taking 
shape almost by magic it sounded so 
easy. The agent spoke of cooking and 
food planning and Mary Ann had a 
guilty feeling that she had not always 
managed wisely. She made a mental 
resolution to take full advantage of 
the information of the college exten- 
sion service. 

The longer the agent talked, the 
more enthusiastic Mary Ann became, 
but when the speaker touched on 





The 


value of 





the preventive 
cannot be estimated. 





work done by the extension service 


millinery, she almost jumped out of 
her seat. That was something she knew 
about. She whispered to Mrs. B. 
“I used to be a milliner.” And before 
she knew it, she found herself ap- 
pointed to take charge of that branch 
of the work herself. And so by the 
time the meeting came to a close and 
the County Agricultural Agent, the 
County Club Leader and the Home 
Demonstration Agent had climbed into 
their Fords, not only had the two 
women volunteered to attend the 
training school for Home Improve- 
ment but each different phase of the 
home demonstration work to be car- 
ried on in this particular village had 
been placed under the supervision of 
local leaders, each of whom had a 
definite plan of work to be accom- 
plished. 

The winter became for Mary Ann 
the busiest time she had ever known. 
A trip to Pembrook for the training 
school was followed by a session 
in the back shed at Mary Ann’s where 
a row of old chairs received a rejuvi- 
nating potash bath and a fresh coat 
of paint. Mrs. D., who had learned 
in another county how to make dress 
forms, included Mary Ann in her class 
and she saw her dressmaking prob- 
lems vanish into thin air. 

Somehow, Mary Ann’s enthusiasm 
was contagious. The whole town was 
working harder and accomplishing 
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“Mrs. C. reported that six chairs had been caned.” 


more this year than ever before and 
Mary Ann’s millinery classes were the 
most popular social functions in the 
town that winter. 

Finally, the time of the real mill- 
inery meeting arrived. Mary Ann 
was at the hall before any one else 
came. She had the hat shapes, braids, 
and trimmings all laid out on the 
tables, every one marked with the 
name of the owner. Pins, needles, 
and thread were ready for those who 
might not bring such supplies. She 
had placed a poster announcing the 
meeting in the post office. She and 
Mrs. A. had reachd every woman in 
the community by telephone, whether 
or not she was a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, and urged her to be present. 
When the H. D. A. arrived she found 
twenty-five women ready for business. 
She and Mary Ann worked as fast and 
as steadily as possible all day, giving a 
suggestion here, a little help there, 
and by night twenty-five women went 
home each with a hat that would have 
done credit, as far as workmanship and 
good taste are concerned, to any milli- 
So every few weeks the women 


ner. 





of the community met, and did their 
part toward carrying out, to a success- 
ful finish, the program of work as 
planned. 

Finally came the last meeting of the 
year. Once more the Grange Hall was 
lighted from top to bottom. Once 
more the community gathered with 
great baskets of food. Baked beans, 
pies, cakes? No, the menu this time 
consisted of boiled ham, whole wheat 
bread, scalloped potatoes, cabbage 
salad, ice cream and cake. Beans 
are a fine food, but the H. D. A. said 
that they should not be eaten every 
day,—that cabbage was an excellent 
food—that scalloped potatoes were 
good to serve because they gave an 
opportunity to use milk—that whole 
grain bread should be served occa- 
sionally—that ice cream and cake 
made a better dessert than so much 
pie—that boiled ham was easily pre- 
pared, and was very good served 
with scalloped potatoes and cabbage 
salad. Then there was coffee for the 
adults, but none for the children. They 
were served milk. 

Everyone forgot he had taxes to 
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pay, cows to milk, poultry to 
care for, debts to meet, fami- 
lies to feed. Jokes and laugh- 
ter kept more serious thoughts 
in the background. 

Once more the crowd 
gathered in the hall above. 
The program started with 
community — singing—The 
Long, Long Trail, Liza Jane, 
Smiles, Pack Up Your 
Troubles, ending with Old 
Macdonald Had a Farm, E-I- 
E-I-O. 

The project leaders were 
called on for a report of their 
year’s work. Mrs. A. said 
that their goals had been ex- 
ceeded in every line of the 
clothing work. Eighteen dress 
forms had been made; value, 
$270. Twenty-five spring hats and 
twelve fall hats were completed at the 
meetings, and Mary Ann had later as- 
sisted the women in making ten more; 
value, $220. Eighteen foundation pat- 
terns had been made. With these, ten 
dresses, nine waists and five skirts had 
been made; value, $80. 
of clothing work done, $570. 

Mrs. B. reported that twenty fami- 
lies had changed their food habits 
with the result that fewer headaches, 
fewer colds, less irritability, less indi- 


Total value 





“Mrs. A. undertook the supervising of making dress forms.” 
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Basketry is one of the things taught by the Home 


Demonstration Agents. 


gestion, and better all-round physical 
conditions were noted. 

The people of the community were 
in favor of the County Dental Clinic 
and up to date $150 had been sub- 
scribed by this town toward buying 
the equipment. Mrs. B. also stated 
that at their next town meeting a re- 
quest for funds to carry on this work 
would be put in the town warrant. 

Mrs. C. said twelve chairs, one bu- 
reau, and six tables had been refin- 
ished, six chairs caned, and thirteen 
trays and ten 
flower baskets 
had been com- 
pleted. Mary 
Ann volun- 
teered the in- 
formation 
that although 


the goal for 
caning chairs 
had not yet 


been reached, 
she was 
working on 
three more 
and would 
have them 
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done in a few days. It was also report- 
ed that under the leadership of Mary 
Ann, the community had set out shade 
trees in the school yard, and had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a traveling library 
in the rural schools of that district. 
With this wonderful record of the 
people, the state home demonstration 
leader from the State College was 
called upon to tell what had been. 
accomplished in the Home Demon- 
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In the house planning division, 
rooms had been remodeled, decorated 
and some landscape gardening 
planned. In the food and health de- 
partment, as many as 97 families had 
changed their food habits and adopted 
improved health habits. Septic 
tanks, modern plumbing and sinks had 
been installed in 16 different houses, 
12 community nurses had been em- 
ployed and two dental clinics had been 


stration work of the state during the"/started. 


last year. Under the guidance of 
this department of the extension ser- 
vice, she stated that $5,561.84 had 
been saved in new hats made and old 
ones remodeled; dress forms, pat- 
terns and garments had been made 
with a net saving of $13,920.47. In 
the home improvement division, 56 
pieces of furniture had been refin- 
ished, 531 pieces of basketry had been 
made, 625 yards of oil cloth had been 
made into table cloths, runners, etc., 
and stenciled; 20 kitchens had been 
rearranged, 70 expense account books 
had been placed, and it had been esti- 
mated that 38,238 hours of labor had 
been saved by the new methods of 
equipment, applied in the homes 
through the advice and help of the 
Home Demonstration Department. 


The meeting came to a close all too 
soon, it seemed. As Mary Ann and 
John walked down the hill to their lit- 
tle home she said, “I was glad we 
made such a good record. Next year, 
we can do more to help things along.” 

As Mrs. A., Mrs. B., Mrs. C., and 
on down to Mrs. Z., went home they, 
too, talked of what fine work had been 
done. “We can do more next year,” 
they said. 

The Home Demonstration Agent 
riding along home in he7 little coupe 
said to herself, “This town was once 
rather a dead place—little community 
spirit, little interest, little effort to- 
ward real development. Along came 
Mary Ann. Well, here’s hoping this 
county will be full of Mary Ann’s be- 
fore another year.” 


THE NORTHEASTERN FOREST 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


By K. W. 


T last the Northeast is to have its 
own forest experiment station with 
a competent staff working on our 
most pressing problems. Congress has 
suid so. Where it will be placed has 
not yet been definitely decided but New 
Hampshire’s central location, and wide 
variety of forest types give it distinct 
advantages over its competitors for the 
honor. 
What will such a station do? What 
do the agricultural experiment stations, 
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the Forest Service Labratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, the forest experiment 
stations in the western states, do? Why 
does every other progressive nation in 
the world maintain such stations? Why 
do such commercial concerns as the Ko- 
dak Company have their own research 
establishments? In brief the answer 
to these questions is that even businesses 
out for profit alone consider it a sound 
investment to set aside a certain portion 
of their income to work out new 
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processes and 
processes. 

That is exactly the situation with 
reference to our business of growing 
timber. We know that we must either 
grow it or go without and to go with- 
out would curtail and hamper every en- 
terprise from cooking the meals at home 
to making shoes with wooden heels and 
over wooden lasts. Obviously if you 
have a job to do and it is a new one 
you want the best of information. Un- 
fortunately the only places where the 
business of growing trees has been con- 
ducted long enough to permit much ex- 
perience to be accumulated have differ- 
ent conditions than these under which 
we must work. In other words in 
learning from the French and Scandi- 
navians we must not take over their 
methods intact. They must be adapted 
to our conditions. Their species are 
different, their markets are unlike ours, 
and their history has not been ours. Our 
problems must be worked out in our 
own environment. 

To take the principles of forestry 
and work out methods applicable to our 
conditions is no small task. In the first 
place the crop takes from fifty to one 
hundred years to mature. Mistakes in 
judgment cannot be corrected next 
year as they can be with an annual crop. 
Decisions must be reached which will 
stand the test of time and right judg- 
ments can only be made after prayerful 
consideration of all the facts seen in 
their proper perspective. This is no job 
for even a wealthy corporation. It in- 
volves experiments that will take years 
to yield results. What is needed is 
some publicly endowed institution which 
can take up the fundamental long-time 
problems of forestry and work them 
through to a conclusion just as the agri- 
cultural experiment stations have done 
for the tillage land problems, the dairy 
man’s troubles, and the potato growers’ 
insect and fungus enemies. 

How this will be 
answered by 


improvements on old 


done can best be 
telling how it has been 
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done in some concrete cases. The 
planting of trees in the semi-arid por- 
tion of the United States has long been 
one of our national aspirations. Free 
land was offered to settlers who would 
plant woodlots of as specified size. But 
the results were meager until the problem 
was attacked painstakingly. The species 
best able to withstand the dry conditions 
were determined, the exact size to use, 
and the best time to plant were worked 
out with the result that trees now grow 
where they never were able to get a 
foothold before. 

The question of the exact effect of 
forest cover on runoff had long been a 
moot point. Arguments ‘were urged 
on both sides with equal vehemence but 
the question is settled once for all now. 
Two watersheds, one forested and one 
not, were watched for a term of years 
and the run-off carefully measured 
month by month. 

For a long time the conditions under 
which Douglas fir reproduced were un- 
known. The evidence collected from 
the cutover areas was contradictory. 
Experiment and checked observations 
showed that no seed trees were neces- 
sary after cutting. There was enough 
seed stored in the duff to cover the area 
completely. This single fact means the 
saving of thousands of dollars. 

But granted that a forest experiment 
station is desirable, can we afford even 
desirable expenditures in these times of 
stringency? Certainly nothing in the 
nature of extravagance should be toler- 
ated. But all that is to be attempted is 
a modest beginning which will cost much 
less than a half cent an acre of forest 
land. Such an economical and prudent 
people as the Swiss spend nearly double 
that. Certainly here in New Hamp- 
shire with over half our area better 
adapted to tree growth than any other 
purpose and wood using industries one 
of our principal sources of income, a 
forest experiment station is merely a 
cheap form of insurance to a vital in- 
dustry. 











AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS 


CoMPILED BY ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Ralph Waldo 
as suddenly as_ the 
him, when he and a friend of his, 
who long ago described it to me, 
were hunting for a lost poem  to- 
gether: “I should like to have an 
anthology of the one-poem poets!”— 
m sympathy with which fugitive 
wish the poems to be published un- 
der this heading from month to month 


once said, 
thought struck 


Emerson 


have been selected, though it is not 
presumed their authors have not, in 
written 


some cases, other poems 
which to some tastes are of equal 
or perhaps even greater merit. It is 


probable that some at least of the 
poems here published will be collected 
later in book form. Suggestions will 
be welcome. 


A. J. 


DEDICATION 
(Of Lord Vyet and other poems) 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Friend, of my infinite dreams, 
Little enough endures; 
Little howe’er it seems, 
It is yours, all yours. 


Fame hath a fleeting breath, 
Hopes may be frail or fond; 
But Love shall be Love till death, 

And perhaps beyond. 


LORD VYET 


What, must my lord be gone? 
Command his horse, and call 
The servants, one and all. 

“Nay, nay, I go alone.” 


My Lord, I shall unfold 
Thy cloak of sables rare 
To shield thee from the air: 
“Nay, nay, I must be cold.” 


At lezst thy leech I'll tell 
Some drowsy draught to make, 
Less thou should toss awake. 
“Nay, nay, I shall sleep well.” 


My lady keeps her bower :— 
I hear the lute delight 
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The dark and frozen night, 
High up within the tower. 


Wilt thou that she descend? 
Thy son is in the hall, 
Tossing his golden ball, 

Shall he my lord attend? 


“Nay, sirs, unbar the door, 
The broken lute shall fall; 
My son will leave his ball 

To tarnish on the floor.” 


Yon bell to triumph rings! 
To greet thee, monarchs wait. 
Beside their palace gate. 
“Yes, I shall sleep with kings.” 


My lord will soon alight 
With some rich prince, his friend, 
Who shall his ease attend. 

“T shall lodge low tonight.” 


My lord hath lodging nigh? 
“Yes, yes, I go not far,— 
And yet the furthest star 

Is not so far as I.” 


A PALAESTRAL STUDY 


By Epwarp CrAcRorT LEFROY 


The curves of beauty are not softly wrought; 

These quivering limbs by strong hid muscles held 

In attitudes of wonder, and compelled 

Through shaped more sinous than a sculptor’s thought, 
Tell of dull matter splendidly distraught, 

Whisper of mutinies divinely quelled,— 

Weak indolence of flesh, that long rebelled, 

The spirit’s domination bravely taught. 


And all man’s loveliest works are cut with pain. 
Beneath the perfect art we know the strain, 
Intense, defined, how deep so e’er it lies. 

From each high master-piece our souls refrain, 
Not tired of gazing, but with stretched eyes 
Made hot by radiant flames of sacrifice. 
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The old “Peg Mill” at East Landaff where the memorable Town Meeting was held. 


THE BUNGA ROAD 


An Exciting Controversy at Landaff 
By G. G. WILLIAMS 


HE old fashioned Town Meeting 

with the excitement of its po- 

litical and factional controver- 
sies, has, in most towns, become an- 
cient history—some of which makes 
interesting listening in these days. 

In many of these struggles the 
manoeuvering was worthy of a better 
cause on account of the selfishness 
underlying the action of both sides. 
Many and bitter, and more or less 
prolonged, have some of these strug- 
gles been and perhaps none have 
answered to all the above conditions 
to a greater extent than the “Bunga 
Road,” which was a “bone of con- 
tention” in the town of Landaff, N. 
H., during the decade, 1850—1860. 

The cost to the town, before it was 
finally settled, was some _ twenty 
thousand dollars beside all that was 
spent out of the private funds of in- 
dividuals; and the expense of its 


building had to be added to the above 
amounts. 

This highway began at Bowen Hill 
in the east part of the town (now 
Easton) and practically followed the 
valley of the Wild Ammonoosuc 
river to the village of Swiftwater in 
Bath, a distance of some seven miles. 

The residents of the eastern and 
southern parts of Landaff, together 
with the ctizens of the adjoining town 
of Benton, were anxious for the road, 
because it made a quick and easy out- 
let for wood and lumber. 

The residents of West Landaff 
(now Landaff,) opposed it on the 
ground that they would derive no 
benefit from it and so did not pro- 
pose to pay toward the cost of its 
construction. 

So bitter was the feeling relative 
to it that family ties, for the time, 
were severely strained, as in the case 
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of James C. and Rufus C. Noyes, 
brothers, who for years were pitted 
against each other for the office of 
Moderator. 

Party politics was forgotten and the 
candidates for the various offices 
were voted for, be- 
cause of their atti- 
tude toward the 
“Bunga Road.” 

Thus the conten- 
tion went on from 
year to year. 

Voters from other 
towns were import- 
ed by both factions 
and kept long 
enough to give a 
color of voting resi- 
dence, only ninety 
days’ residence then 
being necessary. 

Young men were 


given their board 
and allowed to at- 
tend school during 


the winter so as to 
have them vote on 
this road question 
at the annual March 
election. 

It has been hand- 
ed down by tradi- 
tion that one voter 
living a few rods over the line in 
Franconia next to East Landaff, and 
known to be in favor of the road, 
went to bed one night in Franconia 
and the next morning waked in Lan- 
daff, his house having been taken 
across the line while he appar- 
ently asleep. 

He voted for the road and soon after 
that the house moving experience 
was reversed and he awoke again in 
Franconia where his house had for- 
merly been. 

Perhaps it would be incorrect to 
openly make accusation of bribery in 
the matter, but in those strenuous 
days, candidates and their associates 
were inclined to be friendly to those 
who stood in need of friendship. 


Probably 
and money in the fight than did 


no one 


Daniel 


was 





Whitcher 
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Although no portion of the road 
was in the town of Benton, yet the 
excitement ran as high and practi- 
cally the same conditiuns obtained, 
as in Landaff and its influence en- 
tered into the political, social, educa- 
tional and religious 
life of that town— 
the rival candidates 
for Representative 
to the Legislature, 
being brothers-in 
law. 

As an illustration 


of local conditions, 
this incident may 
be mentioned. Sa- 


rah Glasier, a come- 
ly young woman of 
S,enton, promised 


Henry Sisco _ that 
she would = marry 
him if he would 


vote for George W. 
Mann for represent- 
ative to the Legis- 
lature. 

Henry would pref- 
erably have voted 
for Daniel Whitch- 
er, but the promise 
and prospect of the 
attractive Sarah was 
too much for him 
and he faithfully performed his part 
of the contract, but when he came to 
claim Sarah’s hand, she told him that 
she “could never think of marrying a 
man base enough to sell his vote.” 

On March 10th, 1857 the voters in 
Landaff favoring the road came into 
the ascendency and the next year the 
annual Town: Meeting was held in 
Moses Howland’s Hall, which was in 
the old “Mansion House.” 

This house stood a short distance 
north of School-house No. 2, in what 
is now Easton and was built by Na- 
than Kinsman, who came to Landaff 


spent more time 


in 1783 and for whom Mt. Kinsman 
was named. 

This house was burned in the year 
1858. 
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The “Union Meeting-house” in Eas- 
ton was built the same year, although 
the pews were not installed and in 
March, 1859, the Annual Town Meet- 
ing was held in this building. 

Here the Bunga Road advocates 
were again victorious in the election 
of officers, with Sargent Moody as 
first Selectman. 

The last town-meeting held in East 
Landaff as such, was in March, 1860, 
and was held in the building known as 
the “‘Peg Mill” on the crossroad 
leading from the Main Highway, 
near Easton Postoffice, to the present 
residence of Charles A. Young. 

Little did anyone realize that morn- 
ing what a tornado was to race 
through the room on the second floor 
of this building, before the sun had 
reached meridian. 

Rumblings of it, however, 
heard as the voters arrived. 

Sargent Moody called the meeting 
to order, read the warrant and voting 
proceeded for a Moderator, as was the 
custom. 

When the result was announced, it 
was found that James C. Noyes had 
been elected and the Bunga Road was 
now assured, for that faction had con- 
trol of the election. 

Some of the West Landaff voters 
raised the cry “Seize the check-list” 
and a rush was made for it to destroy 
it and so make the meeting illegal, 
but as they came toward the rail 
which enclosed the officers, Sargent 
Moody drew from the desk a revolver 
and pointing it at the leaders of the 
movement, he thundered, “The first 
man who dares come inside this rail 
will have a funeral tomorrow.” 

William Shattuck seized an old- 
fashioned chair and pulling it apart, 
handed the several pieces to his 
friends to use for defence, if occa- 
sion seemed to demand it. 

The East side voters had secured 
as counsel relative to the matter of 
the check-list, the late Judge Harry 
Bingham, a lawyer of Littleton, 


were 
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while Rand and Cummings of Lisbon 
represented the west side voters. 

Charles O. Whitcher, now of Til- 
ton, N. H., and George C. Judd of 
Easton, then small boys, relate that 
their fathers, seeing that affairs were 
getting serious, told them to go down 
stairs and wait until quiet was re- 
stored. 

Mr. Bingham, the lawyer, also 
noting the same thing, thought the 
fresh air would be beneficial and so 
started for the exit clearing the whole 
stairway at one bound, remarking as 
he struck the ground, “I don’t think 
it is counsel they want, but more 
room, and they can have all I am 
occupying.” 

Otis Willey had allowed his curly 
hair to grow all winter without being 
cut. Some one with whom he was 
arguing grabbed him by it and started 
dragging him about, but as soon as 
he could free himself, he rushed to 
a neighboring house ‘and got the 
woman living there to cut off his 
curls regardless of style and then 
he returned to the room again. 

He had hardly entered when he 
came in contact with John (Buck) 
Chandler in an argument. To a state- 
ment he made, Chandler retorted, 
“That’s a lie.” The words were 
hardly uttered when Willey swung 
his right hand to Chandler’s mouth, 
which left “Old Buck” minus four 
front teeth. 

The more conservative of the voters 
from the West side, seeing that they 
were defeated, went home and those 
in power voted to build the road. 

Probably no one person expended 
so much money and energy in this 
controversy as did Daniel Whitcher, 
whose portrait we present herewith. 

He was the leader in the litigation 
in favor of the road and when it was 
built he supervised its construction. 

After the road was built, those who 
opposed it recognized its value, old 
emnities ceased, and those who had 
before been so bitter against each 
other became reconciled. 


























Langwater Holliston: 
Guernsey breed. 


GUERNSEYS THAT PAY 


Some Champions at the Rockingham Farm 


By H. Stytes BripGEs 


HE finest herd of Guernsey cattle 

in New Hampshire, and one of 

the outstanding herds of the coun- 
try is found at Rockingham Farm in 
Salem, New Hampshire. The farm is 
located about one and one-half miles 
from Salem Depot and is on the main 
road to Manchester, on what was form- 
erly known as the Boston-Concord 
Turnpike. The farm is approximately 
half way between Boston and Concord. 
t is owned by D. G. Tenney and has 
been in the Tenney family for three 
generations. 

The farm itself is a typical New Eng- 
land farm, comprising about 360 acres 
of which one hundred are under culti- 
vation. The farm is managed by C. E. 
Tisdale, a very able man, who former- 
ly had charge of the dairy herd at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

The herd was founded by the pres- 
ent owner’s father, Mr. C. H. Tenney, 
in 1913. The foundation herd was 
comprised of five imported females pur- 
chased from the late F. S. Peer. In 
1915 Mr. Tenney purchased from the 
Langwater Farms the bull Langwater 
Holliston 28055, the present senior herd 
sire of Rockingham Farm and probably 


The greatest sire of the 


the greatest living bull of the Guernsey 
breed. Langwater Holliston up to 1919 
had very little opportunity to show his 
worth as the former Mr. Tenney, dur- 
ing his life, did no advanced registry 
testing and many of the get of this bull 
were disposed of at an early age, the 
bulls to the butcher and many of the 
heifers’ the same way. 

To-day, Langwater Holliston has ten 
Advanced Registry daughters and five 
Advanced Registry sons, and is the sire 
of two daughters that were world’s 
champions in their classes and the grand- 
sire of three granddaughters that are 
world’s champions. Once in a long 
time you find a bull that will sire good 
females and occasionally one which will 
make a reputation through his sons. 
But it is only once in a generation that 
you find these two attributes combined 
in the one animal. Langwater Hollis- 
ton is just as famous for his sons as for 
his daughters. The above record shows 
the value of this famous bull and goes 
to prove him what he is, the premier 
living sire of the Guernsey Breed. 

With a sire like Langwater Holliston, 
heading the herd, one could expect to 
find some wonderful animals at this 
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Brilliant Lassie: 


farm, and in this one is not disappointed. 

Rockingham Farm has produced two 
world champions of the E. E. class and 
at present holds six state championships 
in New Hampshire. The first world’s 
championship was won by Early Dawn 
83549, a daughter of Langwater Hol- 
liston. Her record was 10882.6 pounds 
milk and 686.7 pounds butter fat in 
class E. E. Early Dawn has since been 
sold to J. C. Penney of Emmadine 
Farm, Hopewell Junction, New York, 
for $5,000. 

The second world’s champion pro- 
duced at the farm was 
Brilliant Lassie 86425, 
a granddaughter of 
Langwater Holliston, 
and a daughter of Lord 
Methuen 39442. Her 
record was 749.21 
pounds butter fat in E. 
E. class. She made a 
wonderful record and 
dropped a calf in less 
than a week after she 
had finished. Not only 
is Brilliant Lassie a 
world’s champion, as a 
producer, but she can 
lay claim to it in in- 
telligence. She is kept 


Early Dawn: 
ingham. Now in possession of J. 
Hopewell Junction, New York. 


World’s Champion in Class EE. She 
can open and shut the gate of her stall and turn on 
the electric light when she needs it. 


in a box stall and can 
open and close the gate, 
turn on the electric light 
when she is feeding, or 
needs it, and turns it off 
when she is through. 
She has many other 
achievements along this 
line and Mr. Tisdale, 
Manager, states _her 
equal has yet to be had, 
either in production in 


her class or in intelli- 
gence. 
The cows holding 


New Hampshire records 
are Branford May Bes- 
sie, Class G. G., with 
504.91 pounds _ butter 
fat; Violet of the Barras Class F, with 
646.38 pounds butter fat; Hillswold 
Floss, Class F. F., with 509.26 pounds 
butter fat; Brilliant Lassie, World’s 
Champion in E. E. class, of course holds 
the New Hampshire record for this 
class as well as in Class E. 

The Junior herd sire is Langwater 
Model, a bull of excellent dairy type by 
Langwater Advocate, and out of Lang- 
water Pauline. This bull has a very 
enviable record for a bull that has had 
no chance, for he has just recently been 
purchased by Mr. Tenney. He has two 





First world champion produced at Rock- 
C. Penney, 
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A. R. daughters, one 
of which is Langwater 
Sheen who has a record 
of 757 pounds of butter 
fat and sold for $5,000 
also Langwater Leading 
Lady, 570 pounds butter 
fat, who sold for $2,500. 

The bulls at the farm 
are given plenty of ex- 
ercise, and are worked 
yoked up, unloading 
hay, hauling rocks and 
in various other farm 
work. 

This probably — ac- 
counts for the fact that 
both of the herd sires 
at this farm are such sure breeders at 
an advanced age. 

The whole Rockingham herd would 
appeal to any lover of good stock, and 
particularly to a Guernsey enthusiast. 
In looking over the herd, one very 
noticeable thing stands out: whenever a 
descendant of Langwater Holliston is 
viewed, the animal is almost sure to 
have very striking dairy conformation 
and to show great capacity. 

Guernsey breeders from all parts of 
the country eagerly seek his sons and 
daughters and grandsons and _ grand- 





Godolphin Phylis: 


A. R. record 
Class F. F. 


Imp. Starlight of the Fontaines: 
a record of 583.22 Ibs. butter fat. 


420.97 Ibs. 





An imported cow with 
Class F. 
daughters as well for the purpose of 
building up herds of similar blood line 
and the Guernsey breed in general. 

Langwater Holliston sons head some 
of the most famous Guernsey herds in 
the country. Lord Methuen—39442, is 
herd sire at the Sorosis Farm, Marble- 
head, Massachusetts; Langwater Senior 
—39431 is herd sire at Abbeyleix Farm, 
Penllyn, Pennsylvania; Langwater Ulti- 
mas—38637 is herd sire at Westview 
Farm, Pauling, New York; Langwater 
Eldorado—39136 is herd sire at A. W. 
Lawrence Farm, Sturgeon Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; and  Langwater 
Traveler—38325 is herd 
sire at Chicona Farm, 
Chinook, Washington; 
Langwater Holliston of 
Rockingham—67366 is 
junior herd sire at the 
Upland Farm, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts ; Rocking- 
ham Holliston—84230 is 
Junior herd sire at 
Coventry Farm, R. L. 
Benson, owner, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

The farm itself is as 
a whole very productive, 
having medium loam 
soil that is well drained, 


butter fat. 
and very fine crops 
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business headquarters in 








Imp. Belle of Rockingham has an A. R. record of 622.23 


Ibs. butter fat. Class A. A. 
are produced. All the roughage con- 
sumed is raised on the home farm. 
Clover hay, mangels, and corn silage 
constitute the main roughages. Plans 
are being made, however, for the grow- 
ing of alfalfa in the near future. The 
buildings are, as a whole, simply ordi- 
nary farm buildings, the main barn 
having good light and ventilation. 

The herd is expanding to such an ex- 
tent that plans are being made to erect 
a new dairy barn. 

Mr. D. G. Tenney, the owner of 
Rockingham Farm, although having 


New York, spends con- 
siderable time at the 
farm, and at his sum- 
mer home in Methuen, 
Massachusetts, which is 
only a few miles from 
there. Mr. Tenney 
takes a great interest in 


the breeding of pure- 
bred Guernseys. He 
has just imported sev- 
eral fine animals, and 
the animals imported 
and with his already 
fine herd go to make 


up one of the country’s 
leading dairy herds, it 
is needless to say that 
Rockingham Farm Guernseys will con- 
tinue to rank exceptionally high in the 
dairy world. 

This farm with its ‘fine herd of 
Guernseys is one that New Hampshire 
is proud to have within her borders. 
It is not a show place, as many would 
suppose, but a real New England farm 
where the best producing cattle of the 
breed are raised under ordinary farm 
conditions, cattle that are bringing re- 
nown to the State, and making Rocking- 
ham Farm a paying proposition for its 
owner. 





SHIPS 


By Harotp VINAL 


These ships that wear the moonlight at their prows 
Will seek a lonely harbor at the last, 

As lovers seek a woman’s lips and brows, 

They shall see quiet there for many a mast. 

A hill of plum and beautiful, frail trees, 

Shall bring them healing only at the end, 

For only hills can comfort such as these, 

And they shall seek them as one seeks a friend. 


For hills remember when they took to sea, 
How they were proud as only women are, 
For hills remember more than wind and tree, 
Something of ships is on them like a star. 
Hushed at the last they ease their aching hulls 
[In a dim harbor where the water lulls, 











HOW THE HOUSE WAS ADJOURNED 


When the Circus Came to Town 


By JAmes O. LyForp 


HE session of the legislature of 

1881 was held in June. In those 

days “Barnum’s Great Moral 
Show” came to Concord the first of the 
summer months. One day early in this 
session several newspaper men were in 
front of the Eagle Hotel when Mr. 
Thomas, the advance agent of Barnum’s 
circus, came along. Thomas was popu- 
lar with the newspaper fraternity and 
received a cordial welcome. After the 
usual felicitations* and introductions, one 
of the number said jocosely: 

“Mr. Thomas, what would it be 
worth to you if a resolution were in- 
troduced in the House adjourning the 
legislature to attend ‘Barnum’s Great 
Moral Show.’” The resolution will not 
pass, but the fact itself can be tele- 
graphed to all the metropolitan news- 
papers.” 

“Boys,” Thomas replied, “you may 
have all the tickets you want for your- 
selves and friends.” 

A member was readily secured who 
was willing to introduce the resolution, 
and the Speaker to oblige the newspaper 
men agreed to present it to the House. 
In those days during the first hour of 
the morning session when only routine 
business was transacted, the members 
generally were perusing the newspapers 
taken for their benefit by a vote of the 
House. At the appropriate time the 
Barnum resolution was sent to the 
Speaker’s desk. 

As the Clerk proceeded with the vari- 
ous whereases, members one by one be- 
gan to drop their newspapers so that 
when the Clerk reached the end of the 
preamble and read the resolution the 
whole House was alert and attentive. 
For a second or two there was a pro- 
found silence. Then the House arous- 
ed itself to its sense of dignity. Sev- 
eral members in succession secured 
recognition and vehemently denounced 
the resolution as an insult to the assem- 


bly. For a time it looked as if the in- 
troducer of the resolution would be re- 
buked for his temerity. Then one of 
the leaders secured recognition and in a 
very courtly way poured oil upon the 
troubled waters and _ concluded his 
speech by moving that the resolution 
be laid upon the table, which motion the 
House promptly voted. The purpose 
of offering the resolution had been ac- 
complished and all the metropolitan 
newspapers carried the story on their 
front page the next morning. 

The day of the circus arrived. All 
the newspaper men doing legislative 
work, and quite a number of the mem- 
bers were in the secret. Every effort 
was made to finish the day’s work be- 
fore one o'clock. Through a motion 
made and carried, the afternoon busi- 
ness was advanced to the morning ses- 
sion. When the third readings of bills 
had been disposed of, it looked as if ad- 
journment was at hand, but one mem- 
ber not in the secret proposed to call 
up some unfinished business of the day 
before. This was likely to produce de- 
bate and prolong the session. The 
clock was rapidly moving towards one 
after the meridian and the circus began 
at two o'clock. At this point before any 
actual motion was made to take up the 
unfinished business of the day before, 
a member from the north country se- 
cured recognition and announced the 
death of a fellow member from a neigh- 
boring town, and moved that the House 
adjourn out of respect to his memory. 
The House at once responded in sym- 
pathy. The Speaker put the question 
and the House adjourned. The an- 
nouncement was greeted with a loud 
guffaw at the reporters’ desk. 

The legislature at that time was elect- 
ed in November but did not meet until 
the June following. The member whose 
death was commemorated died in De- 
cember following his election. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL 


Granite and Alabaster 


By RAymMonpD HOLDEN 


The Macmillan Co. 


INCE the words granite and New 

Hampshire are synonymous, the 

title of this book of poems, Granite 
and Alabaster, will intrigue many New 
Hampshire readers especially as the 
second word also cannot help but sug- 
gest the white expanses we have all 
had confronting us in the long winter 
just passed. When we open the book, 
we find words no less descriptive of 
New England characteristics and activi- 
ties: “Sugaring,” “The Plow,” “Fire- 
wood,” “Fishing,” and “The Woodman” 
are suggestive of rural life, but here 
transformed and glorified by a writer 
responsive and thrilling to the beauty 
he sees and feels everywhere. 

There are seventy poems in this col- 
lection, two of which “Rock Fowler” 
and “The Durhams” are dramatic nar- 
ratives with delicate nature allusions 
and such striking depictions of men as 
the following: 

“Rock Fowler is as free as wild things 

Of all but the fear of reaching for a star, 

e there come moments to men so made 

rec 


When man seems an impossible thing to 
be.” 
and 
“Old Durham, with some ice in heart and 
beard 
Stood in the doorway 
boots.” 


brushing off his 


The other poems are expressions of 
the author’s reaction to life, and are 
therefore introspective, but are so sim- 
ply written as to be entirely charming. 
He is always searching for a solution 
to the mystery of life and turns to na- 
ture as a possible source for revelation. 
He is absorbed by her every phase, feel- 
ing her passion, her yearning, and her 
calm. He even transfers to nature his 
doubt, his uncertainty about “the beauty 
of that power I almost know” as when, 


in the poem “Lost Water,” he ends with 
the line, 


“A doubtful noon, a doubtful world and 


Mr. Holden’s ability in detailed descrip- 
tions of nature is unusual. At times 
the distinctness with which the individ- 
ual object is presented almost obscures 
the whole picture but in the end the 
minute detail aids in giving the desired 
effect. When he talks about snow rain 
as “fingering the sinking snow,” he is 
as vivid as Frost who uses “silver liz- 
ards” to describe the tiny rivulets upon 
the hillside in the spring thaw. There 
is as keen a response to effects of light 
in his line, “Through spruces lightened 
by a flash of birch,” as E. A. Robinson 
gives us in “Isaac and Archibald” when 


he describes “the wayside flash of 
leaves.” Other rare glints are the 
“dark dusks” of berries, the line in 


“Fishing,” “Where wise trout flash their 
darkness,” “black-breasted night” and 
many others, some of the most beauti- 
ful of which may be found in “Rock 
Fowler.” It makes no difference of 
what season he writes or whether it be 
winter or in summer that you read his 
poems, so true is his response to the 
outdoors that you sympathize with all 
his expressions of its changes as fully 
as when he says of spring, 


“The murmurings of Spring are such 

One almost understands.” 
Here again we see his wistfulness to 
find that which always eludes him. He 
is constantly comparing the ways of 
men with those of nature only to be 
baffled by the inexplicable differences 
he tells of in “Paradox.” 

All the poems seem to throw a white 
light on the soul and mind of their 
creator, not.a cold light, however, when 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


warmed by his concrete simplicity of 
expression, his intense interest in people 
and when colored with “ineffable hues” 
by his imagination. There is not the 
hardness of granite in his poetry but 
rather the patience of his granite moun- 
tain which “rises, grave, and great, and 
high” “in devout dissent from too much 
human triumph, too much stir of the ab- 
surd infinitesimal.” 

It is wisest to say no more. The fol- 
lowing, exquisite poem will speak more 
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eloquently then I can of the delights in 
store and will be the only invitation 
needed for all to read “Granite and Ala- 
baster.” 


Tue SeEASON’s END 


This is the end of Summer, 

This is the end of all, 

The sap is running back into earth 
And the red leaves shudder and fall. 


If I could shake myself down 

From the stem that has ceased to flow 
Would there be a cool dark earth to close 
Round the things I have come to know? 


THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 
About Transitory Things 


UNE. The Commencement month. 
J Acros the rose garden floats the 

faint thunder of oratory and the air 
is electric with a surcharge of idealism 
and the reform spirit. As the almanac 
might put it: high pressure areas exist- 
ing in the vicinity of our institutions of 
learning will disintegrate as the month 
goes on and dissipate without producing 
great atmospheric disturbances; mean- 
while look for local showers. The 
rumble of far thunder affects us strange- 
ly, and that is why we have written at 
the head of this page a title which might 
well form the theme of a_ bac- 
calaureate sermon or a valedictory ora- 
tion. 

But we don’t mean much by it: it is 
inspired chiefly by the thought that 
things are not always what they seem,— 
just when the Legislature appeared to 
be settled down to a life job, it sudden- 
ly flitted. 

The Republican Senate, that brave lit- 
tle Thermopylae band, have wrapped 
their togas around them and clasping to 
their bosoms those inkwells and ‘ash- 
trays which they fought with such 
fervor to retain, and which, they say, are 
inscribed with the motto of the session, 
“On ne passe pas,” have gone home for 
a peaceful rest. 


~ cratic 


The Democratic House likewise has 
retired, after an exhibition of heroic de- 
votion to duty which has no parallel in 
history but the devotion of the boy who 
stood on the burning deck. Like him, 
the House smilingly watched its plat- 
form burned plank by plank under its 
feet and sill stood firm upon it. 

And the state, saved by a Republican 
Senate from a Democratic House and 
from a Republican Senate by a Demo- 
House, has weathered another 
session. 

“All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces.” And while we do not quite 
agree with the editor of an up-state 
weekly who remarks that, with the de- 
parture of the Legislators, the Capital 
City is in fitting mood and condition 
to receive the convention of undertakers 
so soon to take place here, still some- 
thing has gone out of life. Even the 
Jewellers and the Spanish War Vet- 
erans and the Shriners combined 
haven’t been able to reconcile us to the 
change. 

We should have known, of course, 
that all Legislatures end some time, but 
one learns of the transitoriness of things 
only by experience. 

A man high in the seats of the mighty 
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toid us the other day, with just the 
faintest suggestion of a swagger, that 
he “knew New Hampshire as a man 
knows his own rcom in the dark.” It 
has always been cur experience that just 
when we get that confidence about a 
room it gets rearranged and a large ob- 


stacle creeps just athwart our pathway 
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the next time we enter without a light. 
We certainly hope that the distinguished 
gentleman is not going to stub his toe 
one of these days, and discover that, 
even in New Hampshire, the world do 
move. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


Miss Jzsstz Doz is an active member 
ef the Appalachian Mountain Club 
which has done so much toward further- 


ing interest and enthusiasm in moun- 
tain-climbing in our New Hampshire 
hills. She is also a familiar figure in 


New Hampshire public affairs, and in 
the session of 1921 served in the Legis- 
lature as representative from Rollins- 
ford. 

Miss Datsy WILLIAMSON, as head of 
the Home Demons‘ration Service at 
New Hampshire University, is doing in- 
teresting and valuable work for New 
Hampshire. Some phases of this work 
she describes in this magazine. 

Another New Hampshire University 
person who writes for us this month 
is Proressor K. W. Woopwarp of the 
Forestry Department. 

HAROLD VINAL is the editor of the 
little poetry magazine called “Voices” 
and a poet of growinz reputation. He 
was the winner of the Brookes Moore 
poetry prize in 1921. 


G. G. WILLIAMs is at present in the 
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real estate business in Concord, but in 
one capacity or another he has made 
himself well acquainted throughout the 
state. The story of the Bunga Road 
controversy is only one of many good 
yarns that he tells of the old days of 
New Hampshire politics, 


The adjournment of the Legislature 
of 1923 brought into JAmMes O. Ly- 
FORD'S mind the story of another ad- 
journment in which, from the press 
table instead of the legislative seats, 
he played an important part. 

The 1923 Legislature 
succeeded in pleasing both _ parties. 
Ropert JACKSON, Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committe, tells in. this 
magazine why the Democrats are pleas- 
ed; and Otin Cuase, Secretary of the 
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CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Page of Clippings 


Senator Moses Comes Home 


Senator Moses has returned from Eu- 
rope and assails the world court plan 
which President Harding favors. 

It will be noticed the senator is back 
in ample season to participate in the 
spring planting. 

—Laconia News & Critic 


Moses is home; two months _look- 
ing Europe over; finds her full of 
hate; doesn’t know which they hate 


worse; each other or us. No use for 
the court, or Harding if he presses it. 
The Hague is a_ sufficient tribunal. 
And Moses is right once more. 
—Granite State Free Press 





Mr. Moses seems to be further 
away from his country men than he 
was in the transmarine hotbed of hate, 
but what of it? It is a joy to all collec- 
tors of rare birds to know that this 
specimen is more curious than ever, in- 
comparably impervious to mere facts, 
and with his gall ducts unintermittently 
active. 

—New York Twmes 





George Moses of New Hampshire ap- 
pears to be somewhat pessimistic about 
the senatorial outlook from a Republi- 
can viewpoint in 1924. He might recall 
the optimism of the unfortunate man 
who fell from the roof of a 10-story 
building. As he dropped past the sixth 
floor a frantic man leaning out of the 
window, horrified at the sight, heard the 
falling man say: “Well, I’m all right so 
far!” Cheer up, Mr. Moses. The elec- 
tions of 1924 are a good distance in the 
future. Meantime, the Senate is to 
meet, next December. The Republicans 
can give an exhibition next winter that 
may help the party; may. Republicans 
need to worry more about the Senate of 


next winter than about the senatorial 
elections of November, 1924. 
—Whiting in the Boston Herald 





The Late Departed Legislature 


Hurrah for Jackson! He says he 
is satisfied; his party fulfilled its 
pledges. Not a party measure was 


enacted. How much did any party 
to those bargains—Labor, the Wo- 
men, or the Democratic leaders— 
gain. Nasty politics on the part of 
all concerned. Republicans, on the 
other hand, stood by their convic- 
tions, votes or no votes—as_ repeat- 


edly as heretofore. It is not best for 
New Hampshire to enact a 48-hour 
law now; better make that country- 
wide, by congress. We are going to. 
It was not best to repeal the woman 
poll tax law, unjust as it is; the law 
needed rational modification; not repeal. 

-—Granite State Free Press 


Governor Fred H. Brown has been 
true to all the pledges he made in his 
election campaign so far as his own 
action and purpose are concerned. The 
House stood with him on his measures, 
but the Senate, of opposite political 


faith, did not always agree. Indeed, it 
had a_ pretty consistent policy of 
disagreeing with the House. But the 


gasoline tax and the tax on the income 
of intangibles were adopted and the 
State tax has been reduced, by cutting 
appropriations, from $1,500,000 a year 
to $1,150,000 a year, a very substantial 
reduction of 23 per cent. 
—Somersworth Free Press 





We congratulate the departed legis- 
lature, with all its faults, on having 
achieved the distinction of killing a 
larger proportion of the bills intro- 
duced than any other legislature in 
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this state in the past thirty years. 
It is a record to be proud of. 
—Rochester Courier 





The attitude toward Bass was one of 
the interesting manifestations to follow. 
While he was one of the most forceful 
debaters in the House, he usually work- 
ed on his own ‘hook without prear- 
rangement with the Republican leaders 
many of whom showed open hostility 
to him. Bass made some of the best 
speeches of the session and he invariably 
had the close attention of the members. 
It was generally conceded that the Sen- 
ate let the woman’s poll tax bill go by 
the board because the only substitute 
that could be offered was Bass’ amend- 
ment to have a straight two dollar tax 
for men and women, in place of keep- 
ing the three dollar tax for men and 
letting the women off without any tax. 

—Concord Monitor 





Some one remarked “that the least 
said about the present legislature ses- 
sion the better.”” We don’t feel that way 
about it. It did a mighty good job, 
especially when it adjourned. That 
probably was the best thing it did dur- 
ing the whole session. But there were 
other commendable things it did. It 
refused to pass many bills, which orig- 
inated in the house, carrying large ap- 
propriations of state money, which the 
state could not finance under its pres- 
ent restricted income. 

Four men stood out strong as lead- 
ers during the entire session. These 
were Stevens, Bzss, Lyford and Martin. 
Without these experienced politicians, 
parliamentarians and _ debators, the 
members of the House would have been 
lost much of the time. 


—Milford Cabinet 


The Keene Normal Veto 


Governor Brown pocket vetoed the 
bill for a building for the state Normal 
school at Keene. This may have been 


necessary in view of the fact that the 
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state is hard pressed for revenue be- 
cause of the disposition of the legisla- 
ture which reduced the state tax. How- 
ever, it seems to be natural to scrimp 
on appropriations for education, and it 
may be necessary to fight for the cause 
a little more diligently. 

Laconia News & Critic 


Governor Brown, wisely as we think 
—pockets the Keene Normal School ap- 
propriation. This is no time for such 
enterprises. 

—Granite State Free Press 


Give One Party the Power 


We can stand an occasional negative 
legislature, but let us pray to be saved 
from a succession of negative legisla- 
tures. 

In last fall’s campaign, the Demo- 
crats presented a definite program of 
state policy, which they have faithfully 
attempted to carry out. A Republican 
Senate has blocked this program. Sub- 
stantially the same Democratic program 
will doubtless be presented in the next 
campaign. People who find it satis- 
factory would do well to vote for all 
the Democratic candidates who have to 
do with legislation. People who disbe- 
lieve in its provisions would do well to 
vote for the Republican candidates. 
The point is to give one party or the 
other control of the legislative machin- 
ery. 

—Argus and Spectator 


“Tilton School,” and “University of 
N. H.” are titles more easily spoken 
and written than were the old names, 
but there are many who will feel as 
though they had lost a dear friend. 

—Franklin Journal Transcript 


Well, the Concord hotel men and 
boarding house keepers are sorry to 
have the legislature depart, anyway. 

—Rochester Courier 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


JOHN J. DONAHUE 

Insurance Commissioner John J. Donahue 
of Manchester dropped dead May 8, while 
testifying in court in a case in which his de- 
partment was interested. Mr. Donahue has 
been prominently identified with Republican 
affairs in this state for many years. He was 
appointed insurance commissioner in 1919 by 
Governor John H. Bartlett, and he carried 
on the duties of his office competently and 
thoroughly up to the time of his death. Mr. 
Donahue was a native of Keene and he was 
sixty-four years old when he died. 


ALBERT 


Ex-Mayor Shedd of 
city on May 3. 


SHEDD 


Nashua died in that 
A native of Billerica, Mass., 


Mr. Shedd came to Nashua in 1863, where 
he began work for E. P. Brown and Co. 
When the F. D. Cook Lumber Co. was 


formed he transferred his connection to that 
company, of which he held the office of Pres- 
ident from 1879 until the time of his death. 
As early as 1866 Mr. Shedd was prominent in 
city affairs. As superintendent of _ streets, 
Member of the City Council, Member of the 
Board of Aldermen, Member of the Board of 
Assessors, Member of the Legislature in 1879 
and 1901, and as Mayor of the city, he served 
his city faithfully and well. His name is 
also identified with the city’s humanitarian 
organizations, such as the Memorial Hospi- 
tal, and with several Masonic bodies. He is 
survived by a widow and one son, Willis Al- 
bert Shedd of Nashua. 


WILLIAM BURLINGAME 


On May 3, William Burlingame, aged 85, 
one of Exeter’s most prominent citizens, who 
had lived in the city for 56 years, died. He 
was agent of the Exeter Machine works 
from 1867 until 1909, when he retired. He 
had served as trustee of Robinson Female 
Seminary, on the Police Commission, and was 
at one time director of the Exeter Gas Works. 
In 1878, he was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. 


NATHAN A. WIMPHEIMER 
Somersworth’s oldest dry goods merchant, 
Nathan A. Wimpheimer, died on April 26. 
He had for years been prominent in civic 
projects in his town. 





OLIVER A. FLEMING 


Oliver A. Fleming, one of Exeter’s oldest 
hiusiness men, died on April 27 at the age of 
80 years. For nearly 40 years he had been 
engaved in the undertaking business. He was 
prominent in Masonary, being a member of 
the Blue Lodge, chapter, council and com- 
manderyv, and also a member of Sagamore 
T odge, I. O. O. F., Friendshin Council R. A. 
E., and Wehanonowit Tribe I. O. R. M. He 
is survived by a widow. 


WILLIAM H. JACKSON 


William J. Jackson, aged 84, died at his 
home in Chichester, April 25. He was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War and a member of E. 
E. Sturtevant Post G. A. R. of Concord. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters and two 
sons, 


WALTER F. PERKINS 


Walter Francis Perkins, president of the 
Derry Shoe Company of Derry, N. H., died 
May 16, after an illness of three weeks. He 
was sixty-four years of age. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons. 


JOHN WILLIAM JOHNSON 


On April 27th John William Johnson died, 
after a long and distressing illness, at the age 
of twenty-seven. He was the first man to 
enlist in the World War from his home 
town—Bath. He offered himself April 6th, 
1917; and was sworn in the following week. 
He was in active service in the navy during 
the whole period of the war and many times 
crossed the submarine infested Atlantic. His 
career is described in the Granite Monthly 
for December, 1920. Mr. Johnson was an 
adopted son of Kate J. Kimball, by whom 
he is survived and by a twin brother, Jack 
William Johnson. 


GEORGE H. MOREY 


George Henry Morey, a locomotive engi- 
neer, long in the service of the Concord and 
Boston & Maine Railroads, died at his home 
on Broadway, in Concord, May 4, 1923. 

He was a native of the town of Wilmot, 
son of Jeremiah and _ Betsey (Cheney) 
Morey, born August 20, 1849. He came to 
Concord in 1872 and engaged in the employ 
of the Concord Railroad, first in shop work, 
but soon entered the train service as fireman. 
He was promoted to engineer in 1883, and so 
continued till November last, when he quit 
work on account of ill health, gradually fail- 
ing until death. He had long been regarded 
as one of the most faithful and efficient en- 
gineers in the service. 

He was an active member of Division No. 
335, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
had holden most of its important offices, in- 

“uding that of Chief Engineer, and was a 
representative in the Grand Lodge at Ottawa, 
in 1894. He was also a member of White 
Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F., and Penacook 
Encampment. Politically he was a life-long 
Democrat, and in religion a Universalist. 
Although devotedly attached to home life, 
he was ever a good neighbor, a faithful 
friend, and a loyal citizen. 

He married October 17, 1874, Miss Myra 
Cheney of Warner. who survives him, with 
one daughter, Helen, wife of Harvey W. 
Phaneuf of Concord. —H. H. M. 
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NEXT MONTH 
The Magazine Will Contain 


Articles and Pictures especially appropriate for the Tercentenary Year in 
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This is one of the 72 main buildings which contain 168 acres of floor 
space, making the Amoskeag the largest textile manufacturing plant in the 
world. 


The manufactured product, which has been of a uniform high standard 
for more than half a century, includes fancy and staple ginghams, cotton 
flannels, tickings, denims, sheetings, towelling and worsted dress fabrics. 
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